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RETROSPECT AND FORECAST IN 
RADIO EDUCATION 


TEN YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


By LEVERING TYSON 








A TENTH anniversary always provides an 
opportunity for retrospect and for taking 
stock. In respect to educational broadcast- 
ing this has been a fascinating and enjoy- 
able experience for me. The rapid tempo 
of modern life is generally admitted. Yet, 
until some one really faces the facts seri- 
ously, he is not likely to realize that in our 
social organization there are few areas of 
activity where the whirl has been so con- 
tinuous or so bewildering as in radio teleph- 
ony. All informed observers agree that 
we have merely had a preliminary look at 
what is to come. 

Under such cireumstances it may seem 
futile to hark back to 1926. For what ad- 
vantage is to be gained in so doing? 
Clearly, none at all, unless we can take 
conditions existing then as a background 
for what we know to-day, overlooking in so 
far as we can some of the messy details in 
between. For there is a background. In- 
teresting and challenging situations do exist 
to-day. And a great many messy details 
have reared their heads in the past ten 
years. 

In 1926 we were enjoying to the full the 
period in our history that I am sure some 
historian in the future will characterize as 
the ‘‘Consulship of Calvin Coolidge.’’ 








Years of feverish activity following the 
Armistice swung us into a boom period 
which the silent, modest occupant of the 
White House hardly typified. The ‘‘Great 
Engineer’’ who was destined to be his un- 
happy successor was then Secretary of 
Commerce and was a prophet of expansion 
and development. Few people retained the 
faculty of thinking straight or of seeing 
clearly. Apparently no one took time out 
to consider seriously when the end was 
coming. 

This is neither the time nor the place, 
however, to go into the details of our 
national madness, except to remind you 
emphatically that we were at the height of 
our post-war boom. And radio had burst 
upon us like a Roman candle right at this 
particular time. 

A new industry had been born. New 
words were added to our language. As Ted 
Husing says in his recent book, ‘‘mike’’ 
was just an Irishman’s name and when you 
heard it you expected some companion ref- 
erence to the traditional Pat. There were 
no such things as a crooner or a theme song. 
The National Broadcasting Company, the 
first of the networks, was organized late in 
1926. It seems difficult to realize now that 
the first regular established coast-to-coast 
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broadcast was the Rose Bowl game on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927. Radio broadcasting as a 
national influence, therefore, is less than 
ten years old. 

There were 535 transmitters in operation 
on June 30, 1926. To-day there are ap- 
proximately 620. 

Of the 535 stations licensed to broadcast 
in 1926, 89 were classed as educational. 
The story of their entrance in the scene and 
their experience up to ten years ago has 
been told elsewhere and will be touched 
upon later. In addition to these educa- 
tional stations, there were instances—rela- 
tively few in number—where schools, col- 
leges and universities were, on invitation or 
suggestion, broadcasting programs from the 
studios of nearby stations. Cursory atten- 
tion had been paid to the radio by most 
educators. I repeat the word ‘‘cursory.”’ 
The well-known academic imagination be- 
gan to run riot, and in too many instances 
(regrettably) the tradition of impractical- 
ity in academic life was apparent in radio. 
Yet even then there were signs pointing to 
a realization that a new instrument for 
education had appeared for the school or 
for the college or for the public in general 
or perhaps for all. 

Some interesting facts about that general 
public in 1926 in relation to radio should 
not be overlooked. To begin with, about 
5,000,000 receiving sets were then in use 
and the total radio audience—which, how- 
ever, could not yet be reached at any one 
time—was estimated to be about 20,000,000. 
Nearly $200,000,000 worth of receiving sets 
were sold that year and nearly twice that 
amount was spent for parts and replace- 
ments. Don’t forget that all receivers in 
those days were battery sets. In May of 
1926, after the introduction of the plug-in 
set, a gentleman named David Sarnoff was 
quoted in the press, predicting that within 
five years a large percentage of receivers 
would dispense with batteries and connect 
with the light socket. While the country’s 
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total radio bill did not reach its all-time 
high of $1,000,000,000 until 1929, it was 
more than half-way in 1926. 

The average cost of a modern radio in- 
stallation in 1926 was somewhere between 
$100 and $300. The performance of that 
installation was probably equivalent to a 
$20 to $30 receiver to-day. And to-day 
nearly 23,000,000 homes—74 per cent. of 
the total—are equipped with radios, as con- 
trasted to 11,000,000 equipped with tele- 
phones, 17,000,000 with automobiles and 
21,000,000 with electric lights. Our na- 
tional annual radio bill is $750,000,000, 
including purchases, replacements and re- 
pairs, as well as operation. 

Although broadcasting stations had been 
connected by wire as early as 1923, the first 
feature handled on a national basis was the 
Victor Program on New Year’s night in 
1925. But the Broadcasting Company of 
America, the forerunner of the National 
Broadeasting Company, was not formed 
until May of 1926 by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and in the 
fall of the year NBC came into existence. 
The first regularly established coast-to-coast 
hook-up, used to broadeast the Rose Bowl 
game mentioned earlier, required 4,000 
miles of wire. There were 42 stations 
affiliated with the basic network. The first 
presidential broadcast from coast to coast 
featured Mr. Coolidge’s Washington’s 
Birthday address at a joint session of Con- 
gress on February 22 in 1927. The Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System began operations 
in September of 1927, with a basic network 
of 16 stations. To-day there are 97 stations 
owned by or affiliated with NBC and 101 
stations owned by or affiliated with Colum- 
bia. Besides these, there are 17 other net- 
works or combinations of stations region- 
ally, some of which are affiliated with or 
parts of the major chains. There are 50, 
000 miles of special telephone wire circuits 
in use to provide regular service for these 
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networks, representing annual rental by the 
broadeasters of almost $5,000,000. 

A little voyage into the economics of 
broadeasting is entertaining. As this audi- 
ence knows, the chief financial support 
under the American system is derived from 
commercial advertising. We were unable 
to discover any reliable statistics to indicate 
the total spent for advertising by radio in 
1926. Rates varied throughout the country. 
In 1935 the major networks sold time for 
which they were paid $50,067,686. Adding 
to this sum the receipts by regional net- 
works, and non-network and local stations, 
the grand total is $87,500,000, and the year 
1936 is reported to be way ahead of last 
year with an 11 per cent. increase in the 
first quarter. Comparative figures for other 
advertising media are $123,000,000 in na- 
tional magazines, $5,500,000 in farm papers 
and $517,500,000 in newspapers. 

Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell says that for 
one or two cents a night—the cost of operat- 
ing a receiver for an evening—one is able 
to listen to programs which involve produc- 
tion expense of $300,000. It is somewhat 
ironic to recall that officers of the A. T. and 
T. were opposed to network broadcasting 
originally because they believed it would 
not pay! There is little that can be dis- 
covered as to the amount of money spent 
on educational broadeasting efforts in this 
country, but a few years ago a survey of 
the activities of the stations owned by land- 
grant colleges was made. The figures dis- 
closed that the average cash expenditure of 
24 stations was approximately $3,500 per 
annum! When Ed Wynn and other popu- 
lar radio stars are reported to receive twice 
this amount for one microphone perform- 
ance, it makes you wonder whether we are 
quite sane. 

It would be unfair to neglect a compari- 
son of the quality of transmission and of 
reception in 1926 and in 1936. The me- 
chanics of broadcasting were not conspic- 
uously developed ten years ago. To-day 
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the precision of transmission is remarkable 
and is a tribute to the ability of our Ameri- 
can radio engineers, who have built for us 
a technical system that is surpassed no- 
where in the world. It is not my privilege 
to glance into the future which these same 
engineers are preparing for us. What 
short-wave and ultra-short-wave broadcast- 
ing will mean we must leave to the imagina- 
tion. Closer to us in 1936 is facsimile 
broadeasting, which makes possible the 
reception of a small printed circular or 
newspaper into your home over your radio 
set; and television, which seems, finally, 
actually to be flirting with us around a 
corner which has been as frequently men- 
tioned and as elusive as the one into which 
prosperity has been bumping its head so 
insistently. They are even putting trans- 
mitters into high hats during the Fifth 
Avenue Easter parade. They now have 
attachments which can be placed in the 
pillows of hospital beds so patients can 
listen without discomfort. 

By 1926 no special legislation for the 
regulation of radio broadcasting had been 
enacted. In that year, as many of you may 
remember, stations could with impunity— 
and many did—invade the wave-lengths of 
other stations. It was not until February 
in 1927 that the Federal Radio Act was 
passed which made provision for policing 
the air. 

The situation is different to-day. The 
Federal Radio Commission and its succes- 
sor, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, established effective control of the 
mechanics of broadcasting in the last nine 
years which is matched nowhere else in the 
world. 

I should not fail to mention at this point 
that, just as Mr. Kaltenborn (with us on 
the platform to-day) did so much in the 
early days to demonstrate the value of 
broadcasting in news dissemination, Colonel 
Donovan also performed yeoman service. 
For when the Federal Radio Commission 
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was organized in 1927, the government 
failed to provide for its sustenance. Colonel 
Donovan, then Assistant Attorney-General, 
took broadcasting under his wing in the 
Department of Justice and carefully guided 
its first halting steps. 

Although the Federal Communications 
Commission has been in hot water, in a 
year or so it has done far more than its 
predecessor to assist in solving the prob- 
lems presented by educational broadcast- 
ing. Elaborate hearings were held by the 
commission in 1934 on the subject of sepa- 
rate allocation of wave-lengths for non-com- 
mercial broadeasting. The recommenda- 
tion to Congress after these hearings was 
against allocation. However, the commis- 
sion subsequently appointed a Federal 
Radio Education Committee, with the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
as its chairman, to eliminate controversy 
between broadcasters and educators and to 
promote cooperation between the industry 
and non-profit agencies. This Committee 
held its first meeting in February of 1936. 
This is the first time that the Federal radio 
authority has allowed the prestige and in- 
fluence of the government to bear upon the 
question of educational broadcasting. It is 
too early to anticipate results. 

And what did the listener get on his 
radio in 1926? Merely out of curiosity, 
last January when Morse Cartwright as- 
signed to me the task which I am executing 
this morning, I then suggested that a com- 
parison be made of the radio fare offered 
to the New York public during the first 
week in March in 1926 and the first week 
in March, 1936. As I draw both pictures 
for you, bear in mind that in 1926 many of 
the so-called features could be heard only 
by those fortunate enough to own sets which 
could pick up programs from a distance. 

A thorough search reveals that there was 
available to the New York radio audience, 
during the entire week of February 28 to 
March 6, 1926, two operas, ‘‘La Traviata’’ 
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and ‘‘Pagliacci’’; one light opera, the 
‘*Mikado’’; the Boston Symphony ; a studio 
philharmonie orchestra; one pop concert; 
the London String Quartet ; and the United 
States Army and Marine Bands. Hotel 
orchestras furnished dance music primarily 
—Ben Bernie and Vincent Lopez being 
mentioned particularly as successful maes- 
tros. Other music was not significant. 
Actually we had to search hard for features 
worthy of mention. Talks were by explorer 
MacMillan on ‘‘The Arctic from the Air’’; 
by Bishop Frederick Fisher on ‘‘ The Roose- 
velt Hunting Trip’’; by F. K. Powers and 
by A. S. Fedde on the income tax; and 
‘*Star Picking’’ by Cecil B. DeMille and 
another on the movies by Douglas Fair- 
banks. There was also a talk on Turkish 
women, but the impresario was not identi- 
fied! For serious listeners we had the dean 
of the Columbia Law School and the health 
commissioner of New York City. Jimmy 
Walker’s address at a Bronx Board of 
Trade dinner was the high political spot 
of the week. Three news broadcasters were 
mentioned, H. V. Kaltenborn on WOR; a 
Mr. F. Ford, who gave a news digest on 
WHAP;; and Fred Wile on WJZ (his sub- 
ject being ‘‘Political Washington’’). On 
Sunday there were sermons, Christian En- 
deavor meetings, Bible classes, vespers and 
chamber music. One hour was devoted to 
German lessons on WNYC (then, as now, 
the local municipal station) ; and a period 
of equal length was also allotted to the 
teaching of French and of Spanish by this 
station. 

In that year the World Series was broad- 
cast for the first time. The broadcasting 
rights to the Dempsey-Tunney fight cost 
$35,000, with more than 30 stations in- 
volved in a special wire hook-up. It is esti- 
mated that in 1935 sponsorship of the 
World Series broadcast cost a prominent 
manufacturer of motor cars about $500,000, 
and the facilities of all the national net- 
works were engaged. Roxy’s popularity as 
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an entertainer was greatly increased by his 
broadcasts, and please recall that Mr. 
Rockefeller did not consummate the deal 
for Radio City until 1928. In 1926 the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
started its radio service, for it was esti- 
mated that there were 553,000 receiving 
sets on farms. The newspapers contained 
two interesting comments from the theatri- 
eal world: Mr. George Arliss doubted that 
radio could coax successful actors from the 
stage! Cosmo Hamilton said, ‘‘I think that 
radio will be used by dramatists long after 
the theater as an institution has been shut 
up and the shutting up of the theater is 
undoubtedly a fact which we shall have to 
face.’’ 

Now for the current picture, and please 
remember that in almost every case the 
programs available to the New York audi- 
ence in the first week of March, 1936, were 
scheduled over the major networks and so 
were available practically to the entire 
nation. 

In musie, ‘‘Fidelio’’ was carried from 
the Metropolitan Opera House with Flag- 
stad and other stars participating. Out- 
standing performers during the week were 
Grace Moore, Joseph Bentonelli, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Gladys Swarthout, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Dusolina Giannini, Rosa Ponselle, 
John Charles Thomas, Nino Martini and 
Carmela Ponselle. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, the New York Philharmonic, the 
Cleveland Symphony, the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Chicago Symphony—all were 
available and, as well, the Victor Kolar 
Symphony Orchestra, the Boston Sinfoni- 
etta Orchestra, the Cleveland Pop Concert 
and the Musie Hall of the Air. Conductors 
were Eugene Ormandy, Hans Lange, 
Arturo Toseanini, Arthur Fiedler, Artur 
Rodinsky, Ernest Schelling and Sergei 
Koussevitsky. The United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Bands were still avail- 
able. Popular dance orchestras were di- 
rected by Abe Lyman, Paul Whitman, Guy 
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Lombardo, Wayne King, Ray Noble, Vin- 
cent Lopez, Ben Bernie and Fred Waring. 

Feature entertainers, each with an im- 
mense following, were Jack Benny, Eddie 
Cantor, Ed Wynn, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, Bing Crosby, Rudy Vallee, 
Fred Allen, Kate Smith, the Pickens Sis- 
ters, Al Jolson, Phil Baker, Amos ’n’ 
Andy, Frank Crummit and Julia Sander- 
son. The popular regular features, almost 
too numerous to mention, included Major 
Bowes’s Amateurs, Show Boat, the A. and 
P. Gypsies (with Jessica Dragonette), 
Myrt and Marge, Lum and Abner, Holly- 
wood Hotel—all known to the entire nation. 

However, these items are by no means the 
most significant in the contrast. In the 
same week the radio audience heard King 
Edward VIII of England, former President 
Hoover, Secretary of State Hull and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, five United 
States Senators, five members of the House 
of Representatives, the governors of four 
states, the General Secretary of the Com- 
munist party, the director of the United 
States Bureau of Navigation, the United 
States Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization and the mayor of New York. 
From abroad came King Edward’s message 
to the Empire; comments from London by 
Vernon Bartlett, veteran analyst of inter- 
national affairs; the Welsh Guards Band 
from Wales; and folk music from Germany. 
The subjects of some of the talks available 
to the audience were: ‘‘ A Layman Looks at 
the Supreme Court,’’ by Senator Vanden- 
berg; ‘‘Taking the Red Ink out of State 
Government,’’ by Governor Fitzgerald, of 
Michigan; ‘‘How Long Can Our Land 
Last?’’ by Senator Guffey ; ‘‘The New Deal 
vs. the New Party,’’ by Representatives 
Miller and Amlie of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
respectively; ‘‘The Agricultural Situa- 
tion,’’ by Secretary Wallace; ‘‘The New 
Deal in Retrospect,’’ by Representative 
Bolton of Ohio; ‘‘Dictatorship,’’ by Repre- 
sentative Mott of Oregon; ‘‘The Commun- 
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ist Position in 1936,’’ by Earl Browder; 
‘‘Communism vs. Americanism,’’ by Repre- 
sentative Fish, of New York; ‘‘National 
Problems,’’ by Secretary Hull; ‘‘ Freedom 
of the Press,’’ by Mr. Chester H. Rowell, 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. In 
addition, there was a discussion of the 
American merchant marine by the presi- 
dent of one of the big steamship lines and 
the director of the United States Bureau 
of Navigation; an interview by Shepard 
Stone with Mr. Miyakawa, Japanese news- 
paper correspondent on Far Eastern 
affairs; an address by Mr. Hoover before 
the Young Republicans meeting in Colo- 
rado Springs; a discussion of ‘‘Our Depor- 
tation Laws’’ by former Attorney-General 
Allen, of Massachusetts, Magistrate Charles 
Solomon, of New York, and the United 
States Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization; a debate on ‘‘The Town- 
send Plan’’ by Dr. A. W. May and Mr. 
Hieber, of the Townsend Organization; an 
open forum on ‘‘Health Security and the 


American Public’”’ in the weekly ‘‘ Ameri-- 


can Town Meeting”’ series, a discussion on 
international diplomacy in the regular 
Chicago ‘‘Round-Table’’ program.  Be- 
sides, there were broadcast the speeches at 
the celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Texas independence and the 
meeting of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
News commentators were H. V. Kalten- 
born, Lowell Thomas, Boake Carter, John 
B. Kennedy, Fredrick W. Wile, Gabriel 
Heatter and Edwin C. Hill. News broad- 
casts from national and local sources were 
regular features during the week. The 
‘March of Time,’’ a popular news drama, 
is now a unique American institution. 
There were also such regular programs as 
the American School of the Air; the 
‘**Musie Appreciation Hour,’’ conducted 
by Walter Damrosch; ‘‘Edueation in the 
News’’; ‘‘You and Your Government’’; 
‘Our American Schools’’; and the program 
conducted by the National Congress of Par- 
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ents and Teachers. The religious programs 
were sermons by many outstanding minis- 
ters, priests and rabbis. 

Indeed, if I began to catalogue all the 
spectacular features on the air this year 
that we now regard as common-place, I 
would use up far more time than you would 
permit. 

Now what does this contrast really mean 
for education in the broad sense? In 1926 
there were three groups seriously interested 
in the uses to which radio broadcasting 
might be put in education. These were the 
Association of College and University 
Broadcasting Stations, the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association and the newly 
organized American Association for Adult 
Education. A lot of futile dreaming and 
useless theorizing on the part of educators 
marked the early days of broadcasting. 
There has been unintelligent controversy 
during the past decade which the historian 
of the future will deplore. But 1936 al- 
ready holds out definite indications that the 
educators are coming to their senses. In- 
stead of wasting their energies bickering 
among themselves, apparently they are now 
inclined to solve their problems construc- 
tively by coordination and by experimenta- 
tion so as to determine just how this instru- 
ment can be used in their hands. A large 
part of the credit for this is due to the 
-attitude of the government itself, as per- 
sonified by the chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission and _ the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Both have recognized the complexities in 
the educational broadcasting situation. 
Both have insisted that senseless contro- 
versy does not pay and that what is neces- 
sary constructively is familiarity with the 
use of the instrument itself so that intelli- 
gent recommendation be made in the public 
interest rather than theoretical suggestions 
that something be done which might prove 
impractical and useless. It should be re- 
corded as a real step in advance that in 
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1936 the ten major educational organiza- 
tions in the country have decided to co- 
ordinate their efforts to discover how radio 
can be used in education. 

All I have said thus far either recites fact 
or gives surface indication of what has been 
going on. There are undercurrents which 
outweigh anything which we as citizens, liv- 
ing our day-by-day lives, understand; and 
these have appeared in the last ten years. 

It is now a commonplace for a speaker 
on radio matters to state that broadcasting 
is the most important social phenomenon 
since the invention of printing. That is 
very likely true. It is also true, no doubt, 
that when Gutenberg and Caxton were 
fussing around with the first movable types, 
they did not anticipate the social effects of 
their invention. They could not realize the 
dynamie social power the wide distribution 
of printed material would unleash in the 
twentieth century, by means of the book, 
the newspaper, the tabloid and the pulp 
magazine. To-day we are in an analogous 
position in respect to various mechanical 
aids to learning, of which rodiotelephonic 
devices are the most spectacular. The dec- 
ade ending in 1936 has marked the begin- 
ning of an undercurrent of understanding 
of the real social significance of these 
devices. So far, the regulation and real 
development of broadcasting has been re- 
tarded because, technically, it has been 
classed as a communication device along 
with such point-to-point instruments as 
telegraphy and telephony. The real useful- 
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ness of radio broadcasting and the future 
usefulness of facsimile and television will 
lie in the field of mass communication. In 
1936 that fact is obvious, and these devices 
eventually must be viewed in that light. 
We have had ample demonstration of this 
in recent years. The success of broadcast- 
ing as an advertising medium in America is 
one kind of proof. I shall mention a few 
names to indicate another type—President 
Roosevelt, Father Coughlin, Huey Long, 
Hugh Johnson. Still a few more—Will 
Rogers, Amos ’n’ Andy, Buck Rogers. Let 
me cite also the Empire Broadcasting Serv- 
ice conducted by the British Broadcasting 
Company—and Hitler. And may I recall 
to you that only a few years ago the Aus- 
trian revolutionists seized the national 
radio transmitter in Vienna half an hour 
before they shot Dollfuss; and that more 
recently, in the Italo-Ethiopian imbroglio, 
the first sanction invoked was a refusal of 
international broadcasting privileges to 
Italy. All of you recall the recent contro- 
versy between the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and the major 
networks over the use of time for political 
purposes. In 1926 no such issues were 
thought of. In 1936 it is evident they will 
be paramount in the future, for broadcast- 
ing is mass communication and fundamen- 
tally an educational instrument of enor- 
mous power. If we shall have to fight for 
liberty in this country, broadcasting will 
be the most potent educational weapon of 
all. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? 


By WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


THE preceding speakers have marched 
upon firm and solid ground. They have 
discussed events through which they them- 
selves have lived. They have helped make 
the history they recite. They speak with 








authority. But I have a different task. It 
is to be a erystal-gazer. It is to speculate 
and to imagine. Yet it is speculation that 
must be based upon the facts, whether they 
be virtues or defects, that they have de- 
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picted, and it must be an imagining framed 
from the wonders that they have laid before 
us. 

Mr. Tysoywery vividly has described the 
coming of tr our complicated and 
bewildered world. His factual recital of 
the speedy adoption of this new instrument 
as a national influence indicates a char- 
acteristic of our people in taking what was 
new yesterday and viewing it to-day as if it 
had always existed. He has envisioned for 
us the remarkable technical system that has 
been built up through the ability of our 
radio engineers. He has told us of the 
practical use of ultra-high-frequencies and 
has suggested the possibilities in short-wave 
as well as in facsimile production. More 
than that, he has suggested the profound 
significance in the coming of television, the 
ultimate goal of communication. All this 
will give to us an educational instrument 
of enormous power. 

And in these last ten years there have 
been unhappy as well as happy experiences 
in the use of that instrument. Mr. Kalten- 
born, who helped in the emergence of the 
educational idea in broadcasting, has made 
this clear to us: that during the past ten 
years in the effort to devise programs, pre- 
pare speeches and collect subject-matter 
there has been thrown out upon the air a 
great mass of material. This mass has 
lacked cohesion, continuity and system. It 
may be that during the period of which he 
speaks there had to be that lack. But more 
than that, as he has told us, there has been 
no intelligent study of the effect of what 
has passed through the microphone to the 
great body of listeners. From what he 
says I gather that all those who talked 
have been so much concerned with what 
they wanted to say that they made no real 
analysis of what effect their speeches had 
upon those who heard them. In truth, as is 
implicit in Mr. Kaltenborn’s speech, there is 
no definite and specific information as to 
whether it had been listened to or not and 
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by what manner of listeners and with what 
effect. 

Certainly in the future, if there is to be 
a better understanding of what to say, an 


‘accurate and precise study should be made 


of the attitude and temper of the radio 
audience. This is particularly true when 
you deal with the future of radio in adult 
education. If that is to be truly effective 
we must have a goal. It might be suggested 
here that we can not be quite certain of 
what our goal should be in that respect un- 
less we really know what we are aiming at 
in our general system of education. 

In considering the subject-matter of this 
paper I have talked with a great many 
educators. To each of them I have put the 
question, ‘‘What is the defect to-day in 
our educational system?’’ In many cases 
I was given the very practical answer, ‘‘The 
lack of a sufficient number of properly 
trained educators.’’ Some, however, said 
that underlying that is the defect that is 
well expressed in the words of the German 
educationalist, Foerster, when he says: 


Never has there been such neglect as there is in 
our day of the fundamental problem: ‘‘To what 
end shall we educate?’’ More and more we feel 
the lack of a clear, certain, and universal ideal of 
education, of an ideal that shall meet all the exi- 
gencies of life, that shall guarantee to all the pow- 
ers of the soul their rightful place and that shall 
serve as a wholesome offset to all the dangerous ten- 
dencies of human nature. 


What, then, do we seek to accomplish in 
adult education? As I view it, it has two 
objectives. The first is to stimulate the 
growth and accomplishment of the individ- 
ual and give him new hope and power. The 
second is to develop our capacity as 4 
people to comprehend and to be responsible 
for the affairs of our country. It has often 
been stressed that mere literacy is not the 
vital education upon which a valid democ- 
racy depends. Vast ignorance can be 
found in the so-called educated—political, 
economic, religious, social ignorance. 
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We speak of democracy. What do we 
mean by democracy? That sounds like a 
simple question, but in truth the answer 
has largely lost its meaning. We have for- 
votten that a democracy is not merely a 
vovernment by the people. It is a just and 
happy social order of the people established 
by the people. It implies the existence and 
acceptance of those institutions which will 
secure freedom and yet maintain social 
peace. Such a government is peculiarly 
dependent upon the character and intelli- 
gence of those who go to make it up. It 
can not continue as a democracy without 
an active and sustained interest in govern- 
ment by living and breathing men and 
women. 

Improved systems of communication and 
transportation have crowded us close to- 
gether. This crowding tends to deperson- 
alize men and make them as subject to 
taboos as the early tribes. The develop- 
ment of the last century has been to lessen 
the position of importance of the individual 
by standardizing him and merging him in 
the mass of humanity. The modern state 
depends and modern industrial organiza- 
tion rests upon a kind of scientific self- 
discipline. We, who are the beneficiaries 
of such an industrial system, in some degree 
at least become subject to the system itself. 
Our great problem is, while making the 
fullest use of the new forces, that we should 
not be dominated by them. 

Three of the great molding forces of 
public opinion are the chain newspaper, the 
movie news feature, and now the radio. 
We are only on the threshold of realizing 
the vast social and political import of the 
radio. In the early conception of democ- 
racy the spoken word was of vast import- 
ance. In that day the principle seemed to 
be accepted that no city-state should be 
larger than a group of citizens within 
the range of a herald’s voice. Strangely 
enough, the radio is bringing back a certain 
approximation to ancient eireumstances. 
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Through the telescoping of time and space 
the radio is able to compress a great con- 
tinental demecracy as if within the confines 
of a market place. One voice can reach 
the whole nation, and that must be import- 
ant in government. How important we saw 
a few years ago when the Austrian Nazis 
tried to overthrow the government after the 
assassination of Dollfuss. The first thing 
they made for was the radio station. They 
recognized it, as all of us are now beginning 
to do, as an instrument for shaping public 
opinion. So in the future we see it as a 
weapon for or against government. It is 
an instrument that can aid in the develop- 
ment of a nation. It can also be an instru- 
ment of destruction. Ten years ago no one 
foresaw the tremendous use of this mechan- 
ism by a fluent and persuasive demagogue. 
Every one is conscious of it now. As 
pointed out in the report of the director, 
Mr. Cartwright : 


We as a people shall be prey again, without 
doubt, to the wiles and chicaneries of the politicians 
and their backers from the extreme right just as 
during the depression years we have been similarly 
annoyed by proponents of the extreme left. .... 
Symbol vending passes as education among these 
gentry. It is as much the business of adult educa- 
tion to uncover public misapprehension spread from 
such sources as it is to unmask the precisely similar 
frauds circulated from the communistic and fascistic 
left. 


In effectiveness of appeal the specialist 
proponent has far outstripped the educator. 
In 1930 a serious effort was made to develop 
an educational program. Mr. Tyson has 
stated to-day that as to the method to be 
used there was a great deal of unintelligent 
controversy among the educators them- 
selves. Those of us who knew nothing of 
that controversy, however, were made well 
aware of a very definite difficulty. It was 
this: You could bring a teacher to the 
microphone but that did not mean that he 
would have an audience after his first few 
sentences. You could never be sure that 
what he said would be interesting or effec- 
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tive or even listened to. It was not then 
realized that the technique of the radio 
differed from the technique of the class- 
room. And so the educator must go to 
school. He has to find out how to use this 
radio. Education faces a period of experi- 
mentation. If it is going to do its social 
job, it must learn a more effective tech- 
nique. It must see that the immediate need 
is less emphasis on programs and greater 
emphasis on method. Its answer is not yet 
known, and it can only be known through 
trial and error. It is a fight for hearing 
between the seducers and exploiters of 
opinion on the one hand and the educator 
on the other. The educator is bound by 
limitations of self-respect, self-restraint, 
good taste and of simple truth, limitations 
unknown to his opponents. Yet, so handi- 
capped, the educator must make his appeal 
as dramatic and as attractive in order to 
hold his audience if public opinion is to be 
enlightened against confusion, propaganda 
and passion. As Justice Holmes said, ‘‘The 
test of truth is the power of thought to get 
itself accepted in the open market.”’ 

We see the beginning of an advance now. 
In the area where educational broadcasting 
and adult education carry on common ac- 
tivities the Ohio radio group is working 
along these lines: 

A plan for a program of activities 
through a directing committee is in opera- 
tion. The committee consists of the State 
Department of Education, the Ohio Radio 
Education Association, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the Payne Fund. The directing 
committee’s activities are supported by the 
Payne Fund. 

In production of broadcasting for adults 
WOSU (the University station) and all 
commercial stations contribute. Particu- 
larly interesting is a cooperating service in 
which seven commercial stations pick up 
WOSU educational broadcasts. A few 
Ohio colleges contribute programs over 
WOSU or commercial stations. The Ohio 


School of the Air discovers that its pro- 
grams for schools are widely used by 
adults. Several state organizations go on 
the air with programs for adults. Ohio 
State University produces the ‘‘ Emergency 
Junior College’’ program with 2,500 enrol- 
ments. 

In training broadeasters, a workshop has 
been established by Ohio State University 
and the Ohio School of the Air, in which 
students and adults receive training in the 
technique of broadcasting. 

Audience use of radio is promoted by the 
Ohio Radio Education Association, by the 
stations and by cooperating state organiza- 
tions. The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search provides the materials for discussion 
leaders and for organization of listening 
groups. 

Research in educational broadcasting is 
earried on particularly by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, but also by the Ohio 
School of the Air and the commercial sta- 
tions. 

While the program is only in the initial 
stage, work has been done in each of the 
indicated fields—planning, production, 
training, audience use and research. 

The federal government, under the diree- 
tion of Mr. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has set up an edu- 
cational radio project. This is under the 
direction of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. The objective of this commit- 
tee is to see how, by cooperation among the 
broadcasters and educational and _ other 
groups, the limited number of broadcast 
facilities may be put to the greatest use for 
the benefit of the listening public. 

In addition it is the purpose to demon- 
strate certain values of educational broad- 
casts, to attempt to prove that broadcasts 
can be both good radio and good educa- 
tion, and to establish a federal laboratory 
for schools and educational institutions us- 
ing or desiring to use radio as an important 
educational avenue. 
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One question that will demand answering 
in the future is: Who shall decide the edu- 
eational worth or public-service value of a 
program or whether every program should 
be measured by the number of listeners 
that it will gather? It is said that there is 
no considerable demand on the part of the 
general public for the improvement of the 
material being broadcast. The great prob- 
lem of the educator is that, while not de- 
grading his subject so that it will be popu- 
larized to the level of amusement, he will 
be able to present it attractively—even 
though it may be a relatively slow, pains- 
taking and detailed process of genuine edu- 
cation. And that education is needed. 

In dealing with the future it is import- 
ant to remind ourselves that the rate at 
which the complexities of our industrial 
civilization have multiplied has exceeded 
the rate at which the masses of citizens 
have been able to understand the society of 
which they are a part. Despite our boasted 
system of education, we are not a very well- 
schooled nation. It is authoritatively stated 
that of the 76,000,000 adults over twenty- 
one years of age in the United States, 
64,000,000 have not completed high school, 
32,000,000 have not completed the eighth 
grade of common school, and only 2,100,000 
have completed college. 

These are the people who do our voting. 
These are the people who determine what 
representatives we are to have. These are 
the people whose minds ean be shaped to 
influence our governmental policies. The 
problem is how to inform those minds. We 
can have no hope of a democracy unless we 
have confidence in the fact that adults can 
learn and that they can be brought to co- 
operate in the processes of self-government. 
Careful observers in the field of organized 
education, while admitting that there is 
need of improvement in the quality of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, state 
that you could not operate a democracy 
soundly on the basis of the learning 
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achieved by young people up to the ages 
of sixteen, seventeen or eighteen. If democ- 
racy is to continue the individual’s educa- 
tion must continue. It is during adult life 
that he is actually engaged in self-govern- 
ment, and, therefore, the motive is strongest 
at that time in learning about it. 

Furthermore, experience makes learning 
effective. It gives a background for the 
appreciation of new and larger problems of 
self-government. It makes it easier. 

We must take this new and more or less 
undeveloped instrument of communication 
through which millions may be influenced, 
and, learning its techniques, go into the 
forum of public discussion and meet the 
presentation of panaceas and easily ac- 
cepted formulas with straight thinking and 
sound doctrine. If, in the next few years, 
we could do nothing more than convince 
the people of this country that there are no 
simple solutions in an exceedingly complex 
world it would go far toward making the 
citizen patient with his government because 
it is his government. And education is 
needed to give that patience. Unless we are 
able to do this there is great danger to our 
form of government. Many of our people 
do not recognize the limitations of our con- 
stitutional system. Feeling the impinge- 
ment of poverty, the inability to find work, 
they see legislation enacted to meet a great 
need and then they see that legislation 
which they thought desirable overthrown 
by judicial decision. Unless they are en- 
abled to comprehend the meaning of their 
basie law they will come to regard it as an 
obstruction to security and the judicial de- 
cision defining it as a measure of tyranny ; 
whereas if they can be made to comprehend 
it, they may be enabled to understand that 
the legislation is a potential tyranny and 
the judicial decision invalidating it a 
charter of liberty. 

And that suggests this thought: How 
much more effective radio is as an instru- 
ment in the hands of a dictator than as any 
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agency of democracy. The dictator uses it 
when he has reached a decision; he issues 
an edict. For him it is an instrument to 
control or to manipulate public opinion. In 
a democracy, however, it may be a very dis- 
turbing influence. A radio can intensify 
the disturbance of legislative assemblies, 
the original deliberative nature of which 
has already been upset by other means of 
communication. Through immediate pub- 
lication it places a penalty upon a discus- 
sion. A tentative view, made in the heat 
of debate, may be disseminated as a consid- 
ered opinion and irrevocably commit the 
speaker. 

Again, the democracy that is healthy has 
in it the desire for a large group of the peo- 
ple to talk back, or, at any rate, to think 
back. Anything that would deny that re- 
action must be handled with great care. 
The radio should stimulate that thinking 
and that desire. It must inform the intel- 
ligence and not impose upon it. 

It has been pointed out that radio in a 
few short years has come to a universality 
of use that other techniques took centuries 
to reach. But from an educational stand- 
point it lacks one vital element that tele- 
vision gives promise of supplying; namely, 
the visual image. Mere words are rather 
poor vehicles for the interpretation of the 
complicated transactions involved in pres- 
ent-day human interrelationship. The next 
development of radio, which is already at 
our door, will add the visual image and will 
enable us, by illustration and example, to 
do in mass what we often do to explain 
some relatively simple matter when we 
reach for a pencil and a piece of paper and 
say, ‘‘Let me show you how it works.”’ 

So let me, as a layman and non-expert, 
summarize what seems to me to be the 
future of radio in education. 

From a mechanical standpoint, inventive 
genius gives promise of even greater devel- 
But from a social standpoint the 


opment. 
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future holds a challenge rather than a 
promise. Will this constantly perfected de- 
vice become an instrument of public en- 
lightenment or a weapon of destruction? 
The answer to that question, in my mind, 
depends upon the way in which we meet 
certain specific problems. 

(1) Our system of communication is 
privately owned and operated. Can we 
demonstrate that the operation of the radio 
in private hands can be continued in such a 
way as to convince the public that the pri- 
vate ownership and commercial employ- 
ment of a great educational agency can and 
will work cooperatively with the represen- 
tatives of the public in the public interest? 

(2) On the other hand, is a governmen- 
tally owned or dominated system of com- 
munication a safe or desirable alternative? 
Governments are dominated by the parties 
or individuals temporarily in power, with 
their own axes to grind. Is it wise to let 
them possess too great a measure of control 
over such a powerful weapon of public 
opinion? Is there not the danger that gov- 
ernment domination might demolish an ef- 
fective opposition? Yet that is what will 
surely come unless government and private 
industry can cooperate. 

(3) All of us will agree that, in the in- 
terest of the public, some discrimination 
must be exercised with the limited air time 
available. But we are faced with two dan- 
gers in the exercise of this discrimination: 
(a) Who is to do the discriminating? and 
(b) How ean we make sure that such dis- 
crimination is in the public interest? 

(4) It seems unquestioned that the edu- 
cational use of the radio has not kept pace 
with its use for entertainment. In order 
to meet this problem drastic changes in the 
system have from time to time been pro- 
posed to Congress. But extensive research 
is necessary before we discover the broad 
lines of policy that should be written into 
legislation. Until that organized study has 
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been made it would seem that our broad- 
casting system should be kept flexible and 


elastic. 

(5) How is educational broadcasting to 
be established on a sound financial basis? 

(6) Can we work out by cooperation be- 
tween broadcasters and educators alike a 
satisfactory technique for inducing the 
radio listener to come to the radio, and of 
holding him after he gets there? 

(7) When all this is done, can we de- 
velop those leaders in democracy who will 
be able to instruct and inform our people? 

In this world of things that serve us, the 
important thing is what kind of men we 
are. And if organization and invention 
and specialization debilitate the character 
of human beings and eat into the fiber of 
their aspirations, then these machines are 
not of real service. In an age when every 
American wears the same kind of clothes, 
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reads the same comic strips, is indoctri- 
nated with the same catchwords, it is diffi- 
cult to find independence of judgment and 
the willingness to develop ideas and to as- 
sume leadership. 

And so the great opportunity through 
this new medium of thought expression is 
to give to the individual a sense of duty, an 
ample consciousness of ability, an ideal of 
courage and a sense of the importance of 
human beings in the midst of the multi- 
plicity of the things that serve them. There 
can be no greater value through this me- 
dium of education than this development 
of the individual in the midst of the closer 
integration of human society. Our great 
function is not only to make men masters 
of the material things of life, but to develop 
men free to make their own choice in this 
world and with courage and intelligence 
enough to make the right choice. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CONTRIBUTORIES TO THE BRITISH 
NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times re- 
ports that the annual meeting of the contribu- 
tories to the National Central Library was held 
on July 21, when the twentieth annual report of 
its work was received. 

The whole of England and Wales is covered 
by a series of eight regional systems, in addi- 
tion to the London borough libraries’ inter- 
In these regional systems the 
libraries in the area group themselves together 
for the purpose of lending one another books. 
It is only when a book is not obtainable from 
one of the libraries in the regional system that 
application is made to the National Central 
Library for a loan. 

For the supply of books the National Central 
Library does not depend on its own stock alone, 
but the resources of a large number of cooper- 
ating libraries known as “outlier libraries” are 
available, 


lending system. 


_ The adult class department still forms a very 
important part of the work. The report shows 
that the number of books issued to classes is still 


growing, despite the fact that urban and county 
libraries throughout the country are giving in- 
creasing assistance, and classes are now able to 
secure locally many of the books they require. 

For many years this national institution has 
depended for its support on voluntary grants 
and subscriptions, and in particular the nation 
is indebted to the trustees of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, who have provided more 
than half the income required for its main- 
tenance, and have also provided, at a cost of 
£50,000, the excellent headquarters of the li- 
brary in Malet Place, which were opened in 
November, 1933, by King George V. For the 
last few years H.M. Treasury have made a grant 
of £3,000 towards the work of the information 
department of the library. Last December they 
agreed to raise the grant to £5,000 a year subject 
to the continuance by the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust of a maintenance grant of £4,000 
a year, and subject also to an increase of not 
less than £2,000 a year in the form of annual 
subseriptions from urban, county, university and 
special libraries. The treasury take the view 
that the contributions at present made volun- 
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tarily by library authorities are not proportion- 
ate to the services rendered by the National 
Central Library. 

Despite the growing demands made on the 
public libraries, first by the large increase in 
borrowers, who have more than doubled in the 
last 10 years, and secondly, by the additional 
expenses they are incurring in the cause of na- 
tional cooperation by their support of the re- 
gional bureaus, it is to be hoped that this fresh 
claim on them will be met, so that this valuable 
educational service, which has amply justified 
itself, may be placed on a sound permanent 
financial basis. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM OF KANSAS 

REFERRING to the reductions made in the 
salaries of schoo] teachers of the state of Kansas 
during the depression, The New York Herald- 
Tribune states that there are 8,687 separate 
school boards in Kansas, each with absolute 
authority to determine salaries and expenses, 

The total taxes for school purposes levied by 
all these school boards was $36,107,821 in 
1930 and $22,597,088 in 1935. In 1930 the 
total salaries paid to the teachers was $23,714,- 
621 and in 1935 it was $16,384,579. 

State Superintendent W. T. Markham, who 
was elected two years ago on the Democratic 
ticket, recently gave a survey of the school 
situation in Kansas in an official bulletin, which 
is quoted in the Tribune as follows: 


There were 444 school districts which did not 
operate their schools during the last year. The 
people of these districts realized what poor business 
it was for them to pay a teacher and maintain 
school for only a few pupils. So they sent their 
children to near-by schools, saved money for them- 
selves and enabled the other district to provide a 
better teacher and better facilities. 

There were 270 grade-school teachers in the state, 
out of a total of more than 16,000, who did not get 
all their salaries during the last school year because 
taxes were not paid, according to Mr. Markham. 
These deficiencies were for salaries of from one to 
not exceeding three months, the teachers continuing 
their services and the boards planning to make up 
the deficiency in the new taxes this year or col- 
lections as they came in during June and July. 

There were twelve small towns and 114 rural 
school districts which exhausted their funds before 
the end of the school year. 
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The present situation is the fault of no one ex. 
cept the Legislature. Our school system needs re- 
vision. There isn’t much that can be done until 
the state is re-districted and changes made in our 
tax program. The present situation has been ag- 
gravated by the depression. But even before the 
depression the system was bad and when we are out 
of the depression it will not be improved until we 
improve the school system of this state, revise and 
revamp it, take it out of the horse and buggy days 
and give it a streamlined effect. We have 1,266 
school districts where the property value is 
$100,000 or less. The highest possible sum that can 
be raised in these districts is $600 a year if all the 
taxes levied are collected. That must pay the 
teacher and all the costs of running the school. 

Not a boy or girl was denied the opportunities of 
a common school education in Kansas. Not a 
school was closed by any one except the action of 
the school board of that district alone. When a 
district decided not to operate its school last year 
it levied the taxes and made the arrangements and 
saw to it that every child within that district was 
sent to near-by districts for the school year. Our 
antiquated school system encourages inequities and 
discrimination, but the common school education 
was available for every boy and girl in Kansas last 
year and every other year since I have been super- 
intendent. 


BUDGET OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


THe New York City Board of Education 
adopted on August 12 its budget for 1937 
amounting to $142,664,920, an increase of 
$5,575,863 over the budget allowed for this 
year. Of the total amount $88,350,857 will 
come from city funds and $54,314,063 from 
state and federal funds. 

It is stated that during the years 1933, 1934, 
1935 and 1936, as measures of economy, the 
pupil load in various instructional activities 
was raised; other activities were suspended, or 
reduced in number of sessions; auxiliary and 
recreational activities were reduced in personnel 
and locations; substitutes instead of regular 
teachers were employed until February 1, 1935; 
and the appropriations for supplies, repair, 
ete., were arbitrarily limited. A supplementary 
school budget estimate of $4,872,765, embracing 
items which are considered “desirable” but which 
have not been included in the financial request 
for 1937 because of the emergency, was sub- 
mitted by the budget and finance committee. 
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It was pointed out by the committee that 
these proposals are forecast of measures to be 
included in future budgets. Some of the items 
made supplementary last year and the year be- 
fore were included in the budget for 1937. 
Among the measures proposed are further re- 
ductions of class sizes in the high, junior high 
and evening high schools; restoration of sum- 
mer schools; the opening of twenty-five addi- 
tional playgrounds; the appointment of four 
more assistant superintendents; an increase of 
$2,575,000 for repairs; three more child gui- 
dance units; recommendations of the Committee 
on Maladjustment and Delinquency for home 
and school visitors, more attendance officers, 
teachers of placement work, more community 
and recreation centers, twenty additional voca- 
tional guidance teachers in the junior high 
schools, additional supervisors and clerks for 
the elementary schools and vacation pay for 
substitutes. 

The budget will go to the city budget director, 
Rufus E. MeGahen, for examination and pos- 
sible alteration before it reaches the Board of 
Estimate. 


THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 

THe Princeton Preparatory School, of which 
Dr. Harry B. Fine is head master, founded in 
1873 by Princeton University as a preparatory 
department of the college, will not reopen this 
fall. 

According to an announcement in The New 
York Times in a letter to the alumni of the 
school and parents of students, Mr. Fine out- 
lined the reasons, principally financial difficul- 
ties, which necessitated the decision to close the 
institution permanently after sixty-three years 
of continuous operation. 

The school has been a private institution since 
1885, when the college abandoned its prepara- 
tory department and sold the property to John 
Burchard Fine, a graduate of Princeton in the 
class of 1882. Mr. Fine served as head master 
until his death in 1929, when his son, Harry B. 
Fine, a graduate of Princeton University in the 
class of 1920, became head master. 

Receivers were appointed for the school in 
1933, after which Mr. Fine rented the property 
from the bondholders. In his letter to the alumni 
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Mr. Fine said the financial difficulties of the 
school began with the building of the gymnasium 
in 1923 at a cost of $150,000 and the purchase 
of additional land at a cost of $25,000. No re- 
duction had been made on this indebtedness 
prior to his becoming head master in 1929. 

“For the past few years,’ Mr. Fine explained 
in his letter, “I have been attempting to find a 
person or persons who might be interested in 
helping the school in a substantial way, but I 
have met with no success. The school has been 
such a drain on my personal financial resources 
and those of my family that I can not continue 
any longer.” 

The uncertain tenure of the school has re- 
flected itself, according to The Times, in the en- 
rolment, which had dropped to a mere handful 
of students last year in comparison with former 
years. Another important factor in the reduced 
enrolment is the main dormitory, which Mr. 
Fine described as “hopelessly antiquated.” 

The school has always maintained very close 
relationship with Princeton University and has 
sent many of its graduates there. The property 
consists of two dormitories, a recitation build- 
ing, gymnasium, faculty quarters and athletic 
fields. 

The school was at one time among the most 
expensive schools in the United States. Al- 
though reduced, the tuition even last year was 
$1,100. The school had its largest enrolment in 
1925, with 125 students. During the last school 
year there were only sixteen pupils. 


HARVARD TERCENTENARY EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


On August 15, the Boston Public Library put 
on display in its Treasure Room a special Har- 
vard Tercentenary exhibit which will continue 
until October 15. The library, which is cordially 
weleoming Tercentenary visitors, possesses one 
of the largest and most valuable collections of 
printed books, letters and manuscripts relating 
to Harvard’s early history. 

The Bay Psalm Book and Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, printed in 1640 and 1661-63, respectively. 
are on view. Harvard’s first head, Nathaniel 
Eaton, is represented by a two-page Latin 
preface to the works of William Ames. “New 
England’s First Fruits,” dated London 1643, is 
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shown, as also several books belonging to Presi- 
dent Dunster. The exhibit likewise includes 
works by Charles Chauncy, Leonard Hoar, 
Urian Oakes, Increase Mather, John Rogers, 
Charles Morton, Samuel Willard and Benjamin 
Wadsworth. 

Early Harvard graduates represented are 
Benjamin Woodbridge, George Downing, Mi- 
chael Wigglesworth, and a number of others. 
A seventeenth century copy of the Bay Colony 
records noting the founding of Harvard by 
the General Court in 1636 is displayed. The 
library is devoting much of the September issue 
of its publication, More Books, to the exhibit 
and to Professor Morison’s Tercentennial His- 
tory. 

The Treasure Room, where the exhibit is in- 
stalled, is on the top floor of the Central Library 
in Copley Square. The building is open from 
nine A.M. to nine P.M. daily; from two to nine 
P.M. on Sundays. The library provides guide 
service for visitors on application at either the 
Treasure Room or the Information Booth in the 
front entrance hall. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAMP 
FOR STUDY IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

THERE were two hundred in attendance at the 
six-week Summer Camp for Graduate Study in 
Physical Education and Health of New York 
University at Lake Sebago, N. Y., of which Dr. 
Frank S. Lloyd is director. 

The student body is composed of men and 
women teachers, coaches and administrators. 
The camp is situated less than fifty miles from 
New York City, on the shores of Lake Sebago 
in the wooded foothills of the Ramapo Moun- 
tains. Advanced courses are offered in physical 
education, health, administration, athletics and 
orthopedics for nurses and physical educators. 
In addition to the regular course there are many 
opportunities for leisure time activities. 

A special series of lectures on topics of gen- 
eral interest was arranged. Speakers included 
Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of the New 
York Zoological Park; Frank Ferguson, drama- 
tist; Carl Carmer, author; Harry Elmer Barnes, 
educator; Upton Close, author, and Dr. Ira S. 
Wile, physician and social worker. The faculty 


is composed of the regular members of the staff 
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of the School of Education, supplemented by 
visiting professors. 

A special program of courses has been given 
this summer for physical educators and nurses 
who are interested in the corrective and recre- 
ational programs of physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Clinical courses are taught at the New 
York State Reconstruction Home at West 
Haverstraw through the cooperation of the New 
York State Department of Health. 

Students have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing orthopedic operations, assisting in the cor- 
rective work and formulating recreational ac- 
tivities for various types of condition. The 
courses were designed to meet the requirements 
of New York State for graduates in physical 
education who desire to receive certification in 
state subsidized classes of physically handi- 
capped children. 

The camp group represents a cross-section of 
leaders of physical education, health and reere- 
ation. Students and faculty live in log cabins 
which accommodate eight persons. Lectures are 
held in larger cabins and all activities take place 
on the camp grounds. 


CAMP CONFERENCE FOR THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE OF SCHOOL BOYS 

THE sixth annual Stevens Junior Camp for 
the educational and vocational guidance of boys 
of high-school age began its sessions on August 
16 at the Stevens Engineering Camp at John- 
sonburg, N. J., with an enrolment of sixty boys 
from fifty-five high schools and preparatory 
schools. It will continue through August 29 with 
a program of field work, vocational conferences 
and lectures by faculty representatives and 
alumni of various schools and colleges, all de- 
signed to help the boys to decide for what types 
of higher education and for what kinds of 
eareers they are likely to be best fitted. The en- 
rolment is said to be fifty per cent. higher than 
for any of the previous annual sessions. 
Twenty-four boys attending the conference came 
from New York state, eighteen from New Jersey 
and the others from Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Maine, New Hampshire, Virginia 
and Texas. 

Aptitude tests and vocational conferences are 
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under the direction of Johnson O’Connor, di- 
rector of psychological studies at Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, formerly a personnel officer 
of the General Electric Company. 

Lectures on industrial opportunities and edu- 
cation will be given, two each day, by the fol- 
lowing members of the “camp faculty,” each of 
whom will spend one day at camp: 


C. F. Hirshfeld, director of research, Detroit 
Edison Company. 

E. R. Needles, consulting engineer, the Triboro 
Bridge. 

Clinton H. Crane, president, St. Joseph Lead 
Company. 

Emile F. du Pont, personnel manager, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company. 

William L. Batt, president, 8. K. F. Industries. 

Robert C. Post, president, Post and McCord. 

Stephen F. Voorhees, architect. 

R. F. Gagg, experimental engineer, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation. 

R. E. Flanders, president, Jones and Lamson 
Machine Company. 

R. V. Wright, editor of Railway Age. 

W. H. Taylor, president, Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 

John Johnston, director of research, U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 

H. V. Coes, manager of the industrial depart- 
ment of Ford, Bacon and Davis. 

Professor K. 8. M. Davidson, Stevens Institute 
of Technology. 

Dr. Bruce M. Bigelow, director of admissions, 
Brown University. 

Dr. Charles H. Breed, head master of Blair Acad- 
emy. 

Dean Joseph W. Barker, Columbia University. 

Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president, Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Three of the students are there by designation 
of the Boy Seouts of America, selected for camp 
scholarships after competition among Eagle 
Scouts of the three eastern regions of scouting. 
They are: Frank H. Preston, Jr., of Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Norwood W. Watts, of Suffern, N. Y., 
and Clifton C. Sutton, of Wilmington, Delaware. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE OBERLAENDER 
TRUST 

THE Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz 

Foundation, whieh for several years has sent 

groups of experts to central Europe to famil- 
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iarize them with elements of life in German- 
speaking countries that may be of value to the 
United States, has made thirty-one awards. 

Nine fellowships have been assigned for the 
study of the system of forestry on a sustained- 
yield basis, which is now carried on in Ger- 
many and Austria. These fellows will sail from 
New York on August 27 in time to attend the 
second International Forestry Congress in Buda- 
pest from September 10 to 14. 

Thirteen fellowships have been given for the 
study of museum practices, particularly in re- 
gard to visual education, in Germany and Aus- 
tria : 


JAMES CHILLMAN, JR., director, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston, Texas. 

KATHERINE E. Correy, curator, Newark Museum, 
New Jersey. 

Harotp T. GREEN, curator of museum exhibits, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
JoHN A. MALONEY, assistant to the director, Mu- 

seum of Science and Industry, Chicago. 

HENRI MARCEAU, assistant director, Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 

CarRL P. RuSSELL, director of museum branch, Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington. 

CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, director, Layton School 
of Art, Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee. 

THEODORE SIZER, associate director, Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Yale University. 

PAUL GARDNER, director, William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mo. 

DonALD J. Bear, director, Denver Art Museum. 

CHARLES BAcuHE, field director of the Joint As- 
syrian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

GERHARDT KRAMER, associate in architecture of the 
department of middle American research, Tu- 
lane University. 

REGINALD POLAND, director, Fine Arts Gallery of 
San Diego. 


Fellowships in the study of language instruc- 
tion in educational institutions in Germany and 
Austria are: 


Epe@ar G. DoupnA, secretary, Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools, Madison, Wis. 

WALTER V. KAULFERS, curriculum s,__ ialist in for- 
eign languages, School of Education, Stanford 
University. 

Pav. C. Packer, dean of the College of Education, 
State University of Iowa. 
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Harry A. SPRAGUE, president, Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

LANDIS TANGER, president, State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pa. 

E. F. ENGEL, head, department of Germanic lan- 
guages and literature, University of Kansas. 
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M. M. GuuHIn, dean, Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School, Aberdeen, 8S. D. 

AvuBREY A. Dovuauass, chief of the Division of 
Secondary Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

CLAUDE A, NICHOLS, head of department of edu- 
cation, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Max Mason, who is retiring from the 
presidency of the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
been appointed a member of the executive 
couneil of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Before becoming president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1930, Dr. Mason 
was president of the University of Chicago 
and previously was professor of mathematical 
physies at the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. CiypE Everett WILpMAN, professor of 
Old Testament history and religion at Boston 
University, has been elected president of De- 
Pauw University. He succeeds Dr. G. Bromley 
Oxnam, who retired as president to accept a 
bishopric in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Epwarp J. ALLEN, director of the Seth 
Low Junior College of Brooklyn, N. Y., affiliated 
with Columbia University, has been appointed 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Maine. Dr. Allen, who also serves 
as professor of economies, took up his new work 
on August 17. He sueceeds Dr. James Muilen- 
burg, who recently resigned to become a pro- 
fessor at the Pacific School of Religion in Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

At Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., Dr. 
Hermann G. Klemme, minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Grand Forks, N. D., has 
been appointed assistant to the president. Dr. 
Charles E. Lyght, for the past several years 
director of the Health Service at the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed director of the 
Carleton College Health Service. He will take 
rank as professor of health and physical edu- 
cation for men and chairman of the department. 


JuNIon DEAN HERSCHEL W. NISONGER, of the 
College of Agriculture of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will become assistant director and pro- 
fessor in the bureau of special and adult edu- 
cation in the university on September 1. He 


will be succeeded as junior dean by Dr. Lyman 
E. Jackson, formerly of the university, who for 
the past year has been with the division of in- 
formation in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Leon P. Smita, JR., head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages at Washington and 
Lee University, has been appointed assistant 
dean of students at the University of Chicago. 
He succeeds William E. Seott, who has become 
research associate of the Progressive Education 
Association and who will continue as an adviser 
in the college at Chicago. In his post with the 
Progressive Education Association, he will serve 
as college adviser at Swarthmore College, the 
University of Denver and either the University 
of Colorado or the University of Pennsylvania. 
His assignment will be to advise students who 
go to these institutions from “progressive” pre- 
paratory schools. 


Dr. Amy M. Grupert, professor of history at 
Elmira College, has been appointed dean of 
Milwaukee-Downer College. In addition to her 
administrative work at the college Dr. Gilbert 
will have charge of developing the work in in- 
ternational relations. 


Miss AutHEA H. Kratz, dean of instruction 
and professor of education at Queens-Chicora 
College, Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
acting directress of women at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


CHANGES in the staff at the Institute of Tech- 
nology of the University of Minnesota for 1936- 
37 include the following: Professor F. M. Mann, 
head of the School of Architecture since 1913, 
has been made professor emeritus and is suc- 
ceeded by Professor R. T. Jones. Professor 
Peter Christianson, retiring as professor of fer- 
rous metallurgy, also has been made emeritus 
professor and will be replaced by T. L. Joseph, 
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supervising engineer of the North Central Ex- 
periment Station of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
University of Minnesota. Frank W. Scott, of 
the Inland Steel Company of Chicago, has been 
appointed instructor in metallurgy. Professors 
L. I. Smith and L. G. Straub have been made 
administrative assistants in chemistry and engi- 
neering, respectively. Dr. George Glockler and 
Dr. R. E. Montonna have been promoted to full 
professorships in chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering. Dr. D. E. Hull, national research 
fellow, has been appointed instructor in phys- 
ical chemistry to take charge of the work in 
radioactivity. Miss Isabella Webster has been 
appointed instructor in organic chemistry for 
the year 1936-37. In the School of Architecture, 
Robert G. Cerny has been appointed to an as- 
sistant professorship and Ira D. Beals has re- 
signed to enter private practice. James S. 
Webb, of the department of electrical engineer- 
ing, has been granted leave for one year. 


Dr. W. R. Dopson, formerly dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and more recently connected with the 
Federal Experiment Station at Jeanerette, will 
join the faculty of the department of agronomy 
at the university. In addition to teaching he 
will do some agricultural extension work. The 
honorary degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred on Dr. Dodson at the commencement 
ceremonies on August 6 which brought to a close 
the summer session. In conferring the degree 
President James M. Smith stated that it was 
given in recognition of his “forty years of 
service to the youth of the state of Louisiana 
as a teacher and leader in agriculture, as an 
organizer of the forces for the development of 
better agricultural conditions in the South, and 
for launching the movement that resulted in 
the establishment of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity on its present site.” 


Dr. FRANK Gary Brooks, for seventeen years 
professor of biology at Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to the chair of biology 
at Cornell College, vacated by the death of Dr. 
Harry M. Kelly last April. 


At the University of Arkansas, Dr. Rolland 
H. Waters, associate professor of philosophy 
and psychology, and Dr. David Causey, asso- 
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ciate professor of zoology, have been promoted 
to professorships. 


HERBERT LIONEL ELVIN, who was defeated in 
Great Britain as a Labor Party candidate for 
the House of Commons, is now visiting pro- 
fessor of English literature at the University 
of California. 


WiLuiAM Barr ANDERSON, Hulme professor 
of Latin in the University of Manchester, has 
been elected Kennedy professor of Latin at the 
University of Cambridge, in succession to the 
late Professor A. E. Housman. 


Tue Education Board of New York City has 
appointed Gustav L. Graef to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Patrick Jones, 
superintendent of school supplies. Mr. Graef 
has been in the school system for thirty-eight 
years. He has been serving as assistant to Mr. 
Jones. Miss Regina C. M. Burke, principal of 
Publie School 39, the Bronx, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the mandatory retirement of 
Frank Hankinson. 


Dr. Cart E. Lapp, dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca and head 
of the governor’s agricultural advisory com- 
mittee, has been named chairman of the New 
York State Planning Board to succeed Provost 
A. R. Mann, who has resigned. 


Lytton S. Davis, of the State Education De- 
partment of Missouri, has been elected director 
of music in the Omaha publie schools. Mr. 
Davis will have charge of all musie activities in 
the elementary schools and in the high schools. 


To fill a vacaney caused by the promotion of 
J. Brown to be chief inspector, the London Edu- 
cation Committee has recommended the appoint- 
ment of Dr. A. G. Hughes as assistant education 
officer (higher education) at a salary of £1,200 
rising to £1,500 a year. 

C. H. Sr. Jonn Horney has been elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the British 
Museum, in the place of the late Provost of 
Eton, Dr. Montague Rhodes James. 


Dr. Ray W. Frantz, of the department of 
English at the University of Nebraska, has been 
awarded a research fellowship at the Hunting- 
ton Library in San Marino, Calif. 
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Miss Mary Louise Dinwippie completed 
twenty-five years of uninterrupted connection 
with the library of the University of Virginia 
on August 8. The library committee of the uni- 
versity and friends in the library gave her a 
silver platter in recognition of this service. 


Dr. ALBERT T. OLMsTEAD, professor of Orien- 
tal history at the University of Chicago, sailed 
from New York on August 11 for Bagdad, 
where he will spend fifteen months as annual 
professor of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. Dr. Olmstead will inspect excava- 
tions throughout the Near East, examine in- 
scriptions and visit museums. Dr. William C. 
Graham, professor of Old Testament language 
and literature, will sail next month to assume 
the annual professorship which centers in Jeru- 
salem. 


Four members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California have sailed for Europe to in- 
vestigate the “youth movement” there and for 
any possible extension or applications in Cali- 
fornia and the United States generally. Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge Metcalf, associate in forestry, 
and Professor Glenn Waterhouse, specialist in 
agricultural extension, will attend the Interna- 
tional Youth Conference at Geneva, before mak- 
ing investigations in other countries. Professor 
C. W. Rubel, associate professor in agricultural 
extension, and Robert Klamt, farm adviser of 
Sutter County, will observe in detail the devel- 
opment of the youth movement in Germany, 
Italy, England and France. 


THE following teachers have been granted 
leaves of absence from the East Central State 
Teachers College, Ada, Okla., for graduate 
study: Mrs. Marguerite Hawkinson, professor 
of public school musie, will study at the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music; Mrs. M. A. Chaney, 
associate professor of history, will study Latin 
American history at the University of Mexico; 
Mrs. Bess P. Olson, associate professor in the 
training school, will undertake graduate work 
in English at the University of Hawaii; Casper 
Duffer, assistant librarian, will work at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Dr. STEPHEN DvuGGan, director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, New York City, 
delivered lectures on “The World Crisis in 
Education” and “Must We Fight Japan?” at 
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the recent Institute of World Affairs held at the 
University of Maine on July 22 and 23. 


Dr. Harotp Wriiuis Dopps, president of 
Princeton University, will deliver the installation 
address at the inauguration of Dr. William Al- 
fred Eddy as president of Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges at Geneva, N. Y., on October 2. 


THE Rev. Dr. FREDERICK WILLIAM KROENCKE, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of Our Saviour, 
Cincinnati, for nineteen years and for the last 
eight years dean of Valparaiso University, died 
on August 11. He was sixty-two years old. 


Tue Richt Rev. WriuiamM J. Kersy, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., died on July 27. 
He was sixty-six years old. 


CarrotL Lewis Maxcy, Morris professor 
emeritus of rhetoric at Williams College, died on 
August 8. He was seventy-one years old. 


THE second International Congress for the 
Protection of Infancy will be held in Rome dur- 
ing the first days of October, immediately fol- 
lowing the sessions of the fourth International 
Paediatric Congress. 


THE World Congress on Leisure Time and 
Recreation, which recently held a meeting at 
Hamburg, will hold its next meeting in Rome 
in 1938. It was decided to establish a central 
office in Berlin to investigate questions con- 
nected with leisure time and recreation. 


AccorpDING to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, an allocation of $280,293 
for public health activities in Michigan under 
the Social Security Act has been made available 
to the state department of health for the current 
fiseal year. In addition, $89,352 has been as- 
signed to the Bureau of Child Hygiene and 
Public Health Nursing by the Children’s Bu- 
reau; this money will be used to extend services 
to mothers and children in rural areas, in areas 
suffering from economic distress and among 
groups in special need. 


Miss Mary J. McKEsg, retired assistant prin- 
cipal of Public School 11, Richmond, S. I., N. Y., 
who died last year in Southern Rhodesia, left an 
estate, according to the transfer tax appraisal, 
of $99,301 gross and $87,925 net. Miss McKee, 
who was seventy-nine years old at the time of 
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her death and had been a teacher in the schools 
of Staten Island for forty-two years. After 
certain bequests have been made her residuary 
estate will be shared equally by the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Staten Island and the New 
York State Teachers’ Relief Association. Each 
share is valued at $16,518. 

Tue permanent fence around the Harvard 
College Yard, including a large memorial gate 
in honor of President Eliot, has been completed 
in time for the Tereentenary Celebration. The 
building of the gate and 770 feet of decorative 
iron fence has been possible through a gift of 
the Class of 1908. 


Aw exhibition of text-books for children was 
recently held by the American Institute of 
Graphie Arts at the National Arts Club, New 
York City, to show the resources of type, format 
and binding which should be used to make at- 
tractive school-books. Sixty American books 
were selected by a jury consisting of Harry M. 
Lydenberg, director of the New York Public 
Library; Frederic Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, and Bruce Rogers, type designer for 
the exhibition. About 600 books issued by for- 
eign publishers were included. 


The New York Sun states that the $12,000,000 
Chrysler building built on the $6,000,000 lot 
owned by the Cooper Institute is exempt from 
taxation by the City of New York under a de- 
cision of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the First Department. Although Mr. 
Chrysler paid for the building the contract pro- 
vided that title to the property should remain 
in the institute, which is to permit the builder 
to occupy it for sixty-seven years at rentals 
running to $330,000 a year in addition to the 
sum of the annual taxes to which the property 
would be subject were it not exempt. In an 
opinion written by Justice MeAvoy the Appel- 
late Division held that the question of tax- 
ability on both site and improvements had been 
passed upon by the Court of Appeals in 1903 
and the rights of the institute could not now be 
attacked. Exemption was conferred by special 
act of the legislature in 1859 and, as a contract 
between the state and the corporation, survived 
the General Tax Law, which was passed in 1896. 
Asserting that the eity’s representation as to the 
facts was untrue the court said: “The facts be- 
jore the court in the prior litigation were ex- 
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actly as they are here. The decision means 
a loss to the city of more than $300,000 a year 
and indicates a rental of more than $800,000 
a year from 1942 to the time when the lease 
will expire.” 


Accorpine@ to an Associated Press dispatch 
the War Department has announced that reserve 
officer training units will be established in 
twenty-five more colleges and universities this 
fall to enlarge the reservoir from which future 
officers may be drawn for the army. The new 
units—in addition to the 324 now providing 
specialized training in the different military 
branches in 254 educational institutions—would 
increase the number of R. O. T. C. students 
from 127,565 to 150,000. Military training 
would be established at the following schools: 
Coast artillery units: University of Maine, Uni- 
versity of California, University of San Fran- 
cisco. Engineer units: New York University, 
Clarkson College of Technology, Ohio State 
University, University of Michigan, University 
of Wisconsin, Oklahoma A. and M. College and 
Texas Technological College. Field artillery 
units: St. Bonaventure College, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Louisiana State University, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Michigan State College, University of 
Nebraska, Arkansas State College and Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara. Infantry units: Niagara 
University, University of Mississippi, Ohio Uni- 
versity and University of Kansas. 


A PROGRAM in graphic art, a project for the 
education of adults and students in the field of 
etchings, engravings, lithographing and wood- 
cuts, made possible by a gift of $1,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, New York City, will be 
inaugurated by the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, in the fall. The material made avail- 
able through the grant consists of 1,000 lantern 
slides from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, and books covering the history 
of prints and including the history of early book 
illustrations. Of special interest to Kentuckians 
is a group of fifty lantern slides of Audubon 
prints and a group of slides of English sport- 
ing prints. The collection of Audubon slides 
which the university will have available is one 
of two such collections in the United States, the 
other being in the possession of the American 
Museum of Natural History, where there is a 
complete set of Audubon prints. 
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DISCUSSION 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
MODERN LIFE 


THE strongest support of foreign language 
teaching in the high schools of this country has 
long been provided by the influence and prestige 
of higher education. The large majority of 
high-school students who study foreign Jan- 
guages do so because universities which they plan 
to attend either require or recommend a know- 
ledge of a foreign language. 

Despite feelings of resentment which some 
people entertain toward this “pressure from 
above,” it is nevertheless true that universities 
are acting within their rights, and in many cases 
out of sheer necessity. Thus, it is quite obvious 
that a future chemist should have, as part of his 
equipment, an ability to read German in order 
that he may have immediate access to the re- 
search work of German scientists in the field of 
chemistry. If the university is expected to 
develop men who possess certain abilities it must 
be permitted to set up certain standards and 
requirements. 

It does not appear necessary for present pur- 
pose to diseuss college entrance requirements 
with reference to foreign language teaching. 
The writer wishes rather to point out that 
foreign language teaching in our high schools 
has been and is to-day relying for its “raison 
d’étre” on the prestige of higher education and 
not, as it should, on the intrinsic worth of 
language to the student. The potential contribu- 
tions of foreign language study toward the edu- 
cation of high-school youth are as great and 
valuable as those of any subject found in the 
high-school curriculum. These potential contri- 
butions of foreign language study must, how- 
ever, be made available to the student by an 
emphasis not only upon grammar and literature 
in the narrow sense but upon literature in its 
very widest sense. To state it differently, the 
language student should make the acquaintance 
not only of books of literature, but of books 
which deseribe the contributions of foreign coun- 
tries to the problems of present-day life. 


PRESENT-DAay LANGUAGE EMPHASIS 


As higher education has through its support 


and recommendations been the mainstay of 
foreign language study on the secondary level, so 
in turn foreign language teaching on the high- 
school level has made an effort to meet primarily 
the requirements of higher education. The pro- 
cedure followed was about as follows. Higher 
education looked to its foreign language depart- 
ments for direction of language instruction on 
the secondary level. This direction endorsed a 
training which would fit the student for a 
language and literature career rather than for 
work of any other kind. This was not done 
designedly, but was rather permitted to happen 
because the set-up of language departments was 
such as to most easily render this type of instrue- 
tion. The better language students who gradu- 
ated from these language departments entered 
the high-school teaching field and in turn did as 
they had been taught, viz., they taught with the 
view of developing primarily future language 
and literature students. 

Foreign language instruction in this country 
has been patterned after the European model, 
where an emphasis on the thorough mastery of 
grammatical principles, on conversation and 
composition can be made because students spend 
from four to six years in the study of a lan- 
guage. The close proximity of foreign countries 
where foreign languages are spoken makes it 
necessary that students learn to speak, as well 
as read and write a foreign language. In 
America, due to a different geographical en- 
vironment, languages have a different_ function. 
Few students will likely have oceasion to actually 
speak a foreign tongue. The emphasis should 
therefore be placed on the development of an 
ability to read, since it is by the written word, 
not by the spoken word, that Americans will 
most frequently have occasion to contact the 
European. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSAL 


In order to extricate ourselves from the con- 
fusion resulting from the attempt to realize 
objectives which have been designed for an en- 
tirely different situation from that found in 
America to-day, we must first of all decide upon 
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our objectives. And let these objectives be not 
merely paper objectives designed only to satisfy 
the several accrediting agencies, but rather such 
as will meet the needs of the American high 
school student of to-day. 

A wealth of enrichment material’ for the 
study of foreign language is available in English 
editions of foreign histories of literature, art, 
music and newspapers. The time and place for 
the consideration of this material is in the class- 
room during the regular class period. To rele- 
gate a consideration of this material to occa- 
sional club meetings is to confess that it is 
thought to be relatively unimportant. Thorough- 
going, organized use of this material can be 
effected only when it is given a definite place 
in regular class work. Too frequently teachers 
of foreign language feel that they can find no 
time or place for such “fads and frills” in the 
classroom, since they need all the time available 
for grammar drill and review work. 

What, then, should be the major objective in 
foreign language teaching? The writer would 
submit that it be the direction of the high-school 
student in the development of an ability to read 
with understanding and enjoyment the literature 
of foreign peoples to the end that they gain an 
intelligent insight into their thought world and 
their culture. There is no ageney by which this 
insight can be gained more directly and more 
clearly than by understanding the medium by 


which man expresses himself to his fellowman, 
namely, his language. The importance of using 
material which is available in English transla- 


tions has been stressed above, and we here wish 
to confirm it; however, if we would truly under- 
stand the Frenchman, the German, the Spaniard, 
we can not rely solely on an interpreter. 

The faet that language teachers have so 
strongly stressed grammatical nomenclature and 
syntax and have lost sight of the essential read- 
ing objective is largely responsible for the wide- 
spread belief that it is a Herculean task to learn 
‘o read and enjoy a foreign language. By a 
stubborn insistence on the mastery of the me- 


, A mimeographed list of enrichment material 
“9 the study of French, German and Latin, may 
- had free of charge by addressing: Curriculum 
ney, University High School, Urbana, 

Ols, 
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chanies of foreign language we have spent our 
time and efforts on the preparation for an edu- 
cationally meaningful experience, that of read- 
ing, which, however, never came to pass. The 
language student consequently was glad to shake 
the dust of subject-matter learning from his feet 
and enroll in other courses which were more in 
harmony with the world of to-day. 

Interesting in this connection is a statement 
recently made in a report of the Briarcliff Con- 
ference by Wilford M. Aiken, of Ohio State 
University, chairman of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College. On page four 
of this report Dr. Aiken says: 


Three years ago a group of graduate students 
in the classes of Professor Carr of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, counted the number of inflected 
forms to be memorized in eighteen of the most 
popular first year Latin textbooks published since 
the Classical Investigation. The average number 
was 1,572; the range was from 780 to 2,800. 

In the thirty schools the number of forms dealt 
with has been markedly reduced—in one school to 
seventeen basic Latin word endings. The emphasis 
has shifted from the ability to give these forms 
on demand to the ability to interpret these forms 
as they are encountered in reading. This has 
eliminated a great deal of rote learning of Latin 
words in paradigms which often contained mean- 
ingless forms. 


If teachers of foreign language will actually 
make the development of the ability to read 
their prime objective they will not only find their 
students far more interested in their work, but 
will, moreover, enable the student to do signifi- 
eant reading from the very beginning of his 
foreign language study. As the student’s under- 
standing of the language grows, let his range of 
reading grow. And let us not confine our 
students’ reading to literature in the narrow 
sense but let us direct him also to such fields 
as art, music, science, contemporary events. 
Especially in his collateral reading the student 
should be encouraged to read about subjects in 
which he is particularly interested. Thus, for 
instance, a student who is strongly interested in 
radio will read without much pressure on the 
part of the teacher a book or article describing 
the status of the radio in a foreign country. 
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In order to demonstrate the feasibility of ar- 
ranging reading lists or finding material for class 
use which deal with the subjects mentioned 
above, it seems advisable to give some definite 
references. The material available for high- 
school class use in foreign languages is as yet 
quite limited. Desirable books published abroad 
are usually too difficult, especially for beginning 
classes. Only when publishers are convinced 
that books which deal with subjects which are 
of contemporary interest are wanted by teachers 
of foreign language will they publish books 
which are not strictly “literary.” 

The following books and references are de- 
signed for use in the teaching of German. Simi- 
lar materials are available in other foreign 
language fields. 

Deutsche Fibel:* This attractively bound, well- 
illustrated book is written in such simple lan- 
guage that an elementary class may begin read- 
ing it after the second week of instruction. 
Among the subjects treated in this book are the 
following: Old and modern German houses; how 
German children study German; wall mottoes; 
the German village; the highway; automobile 
signs and posters; Berlin, a modern metropolis. 

Bilderlesebuch :° Another well-illustrated book 
designed for elementary students. The subjects 
treated in the book are live and modern. A few 
samples are here given: Transportation; trans- 
atlantic airmail service; Tempelhof landing 
field, Berlin; German schools; housing the poor; 
a modern German gymnasium; the moving pic- 
ture in Germany; advertising. 

Kultur-Geographie von Deutschland:* That 
the authors have caught the vision of the desir- 
ability of a new type of reading material is 
shown by the following quotation from the fore- 
word of the book. 


Certain recently published elementary German 
readers for use in high schools and colleges owe 
their popularity to a new attitude: they approach 
the student not so much with selections from 
German literature as with materials picturing con- 
temporary German life and civilization. The 


2Otto Koischwitz, ‘‘Deutsche Fibel,’’ F. 8. 
Crofts, New York. 1933. 

3 Otto Koischwitz, ‘‘Bilderlesebuch,’’ F. 8. 
Crofts, New York. 1933. 

4E. Jordan, ‘‘Kultur-Geographie von Deutsch- 
land,’’ F. S. Crofts, New York. 1935. 
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present book attempts to be the direct continuation 
of this trend, for intermediate German classes in 
high schools and colleges... . It attempts to be 
condensed and concise enough to give the student 
not single, unconnected aspects, but a well-rounded 
picture of the activity, organization and institu- 
tions of present-day Germany. As a connecting 
link geography has been chosen.5 


The book is divided into the following prin- 
cipal parts. 


(1) Physical geography of Germany. 
Influence of location, physiography and cli- 
mate on the national character. 

(2) Social and political geography. 
German tribes as carriers of German customs; 
German cities as carriers of German civiliza- 
tion. 

(3) Commercial geography. 
Geography of agriculture, industry, business 
and commerce. 


Third-year high-school students of German 
who are interested in science will welcome 
Raschen and Fairfield’s “A German Science 
Reader.” The rich assortment of subjects treated 
is indicated by the following partial table of 
contents: The anatomy of the human body; avia- 
tion; the cell; the radio; technology. 

For the very nominal price of about thirty 
cents per copy the following booklets may be 
secured through the German Importing Com- 
pany, 9-15 Park Place, New Yor City. 


O. Erich, ‘‘ Deutsche Volkstrachten’’ 

F. Schulze, ‘‘ Deutsche Bibeln’’ 

E. Lehmann, ‘‘ Deutsches Kunstempfinden’’ 
W. Rammer, ‘‘ Deutsche Waldbaume’’ 

H. Wegener, ‘‘Das Nibelungenlied’’ 

J. M. Ritz, ‘‘Bauermalerei’’ 

L. Englert, ‘‘ Von Deutscher Heilkunst’’ 

W. Hitzig, ‘‘ Johann Sebastian Bach’’ 

W. Hitzig, ‘‘Georg Friedrich Hindel’’ 

W. Fuchs, ‘‘ Deutsches Recht’’ 


These books are exceptionally well illustrated, 
and contain authentic reproductions of many 
masterpieces. They could be produced in this 
country only at a far greater price. The lan- 
guage is not as simple as it might be, since the 
writers of the books were not thinking in terms 
of the American high-school student; however, 


5Raschen and Fairfield, ‘‘A German Science 
Reader,’’ Prentice Hall, New York, 1934, Intro- 
duction, p. 7. 
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third- and fourth-year students should be able 
to read them without much difficulty. In any 
case, the illustrations are well worth thirty cents 
and will appeal quite as strongly to first-year 
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language students as they will to third- and 
fourth-year students. 
C. O. ARNDT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


. SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HONORARY DEGREES AT WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Universities and national associations have 
civen much attention to the question of honorary 
degrees. There has been dissatisfaction, but no 
general policy has been agreed to which would 
solve some of the problems. 

Under the by-laws of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity nominations for honorary degrees origi- 
nate in the university faculty. This faculty at 
Western Reserve University has had the matter 
under consideration for some time and on recom- 
mendation of a committee has adopted a policy 
that may point one way toward a solution of the 
vexing question. 

In the first place, the faculty voted to restrict 
the number of honorary degrees to a maximum 
of four per year and to restrict the degrees ordi- 
narily to one of the following classifications, 
except where other specific degrees in rare cases 
may be deemed more suitable. 


The degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) is reserved 
for persons who have won national distinction in 
the field of publie service and administration or 
for productive scholarship not included in the fol- 
lowing classifications. 

The degree of doctor of letters (Litt.D.) is re- 
served for persons of national distinction in belles 
lettres or in productive scholarship within the field 
of literary or philological studies. 

The degree of doctor of science (Se.D.) is re- 
served for persons who have won national distinc- 
tion for productive scholarship in the natural 
sciences, 

The degree of doctor of divinity (D.D.) is re- 
served for persons who have rendered outstanding 
service in religious leadership. 


| A fifth degree was set up which is an innova- 
tion. It is a degree which it is the intention of 
the university to award to persons who have 
won distinetion in ways other than those de- 
scribed for the above degrees and especially to 
persons who have rendered distinguished service 
7 the community or the university in the field 
of culture or of human welfare. For this pur- 


pose, after extensive study and discussion, the 
university adopted the degree of doctor of 
humanities (HH.D.). This degree, with the 
abbreviation Hum.D., has been registered pre- 
viously. Investigation, however, indicates that 
“Humanities” has been inaccurately used as a 
substitute for the “Literarum Humaniorum Doc- 
tor” (L.H.D.) and that Hum.D. is used also to 
designate the registered degree of “doctor of 
humanies,” awarded by one institution in the 
field of physical education. 

Another degree that has been registered and 
that relates closely to the purposes of the West- 
ern Reserve Humanities degree is the degree of 
doctor of philanthropy. No actual recent use 
of this degree has been reported, and its purpose 
seems a narrower one than the Western Reserve 
Faculty desired. 

“Humanitatum Doctor” therefore or “Doctor 
of Humanities” with a broad connotation given 
to “Humanities” in distinction from “the hu- 
manities” or “Belles Lettres” was the degree 
selected by the university for the purpose indi- 
eated. The distinctive color finally chosen for 
the degree was that of the apparently unused 
doctor of philanthropy, namely, old rose. To 
distinguish the abbreviation of the degree from 
that of doctor of humanies, it was decided on 
the analogy of the plural of “LL” in the laws 
degree to use for this new degree the abbrevia- 
tion “HH.D.” 

The first person to whom this new degree was 
awarded was Mr. Henry George Dalton. The 
form of presentation in this instance will illus- 
trate the purpose which the university had in 
mind in establishing the degree. He was pre- 
sented as follows: 


Mr. President: 


I have the honor of presenting to you Henry 
George Dalton. 

Born in Cleveland, his whole life has been spent 
with us and much of it has been spent for us. 

Distinguished business executive, whose achieve- 
ments have brought honor, fame and substance to 
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his native city and to all Northern Ohio; philan- 
thropist, whose record proves obedience to the 
scriptural injunction to give himself with his alms; 
trustee of this university and of Adelbert College; 
president of Lakeside Hospital; trustee of Kenyon 
College; trustee of Trinity Cathedral; trustee of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art; trustee of the Musi- 
cal Arts Association; member and supporter of 
those civic organizations whose aim and endeavor 
is to aid man’s growth and development and to 
promote his happiness. 

In a great crisis when our nation was involved 
in a world war, selected by our government to be 
chairman of one of the government’s committees 
on a most vital product—serving thus with marked 
efficiency and distinction and with characteristic 
modesty. 

A leader of men, an American citizen, a Cleve- 
lander whose type might serve for model to men of 
lesser mold. 

I present him to you that he may have bestowed 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor of humani- 
ties. 


In awarding the degree, the president used 
the following citation: 


Henry George Dalton—native citizen of Cleve- 
land, leader of industrial forces in the Western 
Reserve, trusted by your associates by reason of 
ability, loyalty and character, generous supporter 
of community enterprises in the field of culture and 
of human welfare, giving not only of your sub- 
stance but also, and what is more, of yourself, wise 
leader in the councils of this university and of the 
great hospitals associated with it, on recommenda- 
tion of the University Faculty and by vote of the 
Board of Trustees it is a privilege to admit you 
to the honorary degree of doctor of humanities of 
this university with such rights and privileges as 
pertain to this degree. In token of this act we 
bestow upon you the hood of this university and 
grant you this diploma. 


W.G.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Tue University of Texas has for many years 
carried on a teacher-training program which has 
included courses in school administration, edu- 
cational psychology, history and philosophy of 
education and methods. Some twenty years 
ago a beginning was made in providing for 
practice teaching by making use of classes in 
the local public-school system. The demand for 








practice teaching increased to such an extent 
that the provision of adequate facilities pre- 
sented many difficult problems. It was felt by 
those responsible for the program that a train. 
ing school owned and operated by the university 
would do much in the direction of solving these 
problems. 

In January, 1933, ground was broken on the 
university campus for the erection of a building 
to house a training school. The plant was com- 
pleted and equipped in the early fall of 1933, 
the total cost being approximately $375,000. 
The building is constructed of steel, brick and 
concrete, and its architectural style harmonizes 
with the other mission types of the campus. 

It became evident early that it would not be 
possible for the university to operate a school 
in the new building, hence it was necessary to 
make other arrangements. The local public 
schools were crowded, particularly in the middle 
grades. The university and the Austin public 
schools entered into an agreement, the main 
feature of which is that the public school 
authorities are to staff and operate in the uni- 
versity-owned building a junior high school, in- 
cluding grades six, seven and eight. This agree- 
ment is to run for five years from September, 
1933, and each contracting party can terminate 
it at that time by giving a year’s notice. The 
enrolment for the long session of 1935-36 was 
1,075. 

The university has operated the school during 
the 1935 and 1936 summer sessions. A staff of 
critic teachers is employed, and about 350 junior 
high school students are enrolled. These stu- 
dents are able to earn credits in from one to 
three subjects. More than forty student teach- 
ers did practice teaching in the summer of 1939, 
and the number will reach eighty this summer. 

One of the outstanding features of the school 
is its educational clinic. A suite of rooms for 
this work was a part of the original building 
plans. Dr. H. T. Manuel, of the Department of 
Educational Psychology, University of Texas, 
has directed the work from the beginning. The 
clinie is an agency for dealing with educational 
problems rather than with problems of health 
and physical welfare. When health is a com- 
plieating factor, the services of competent spe 
cialists are sought. 

The following are among the educational 
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problems to which the clinic gives attention: 
Unusual difficulties in school subjects, such as 
extreme retardation in reading or arithmetic; 
conditions which require a special curriculum or 
special treatment, such as sensory handicaps or 
mental immaturity at the one extreme and un- 
usual talent at the other; personality maladjust- 
ments, such as shyness, emotional difficulties and 
inability to get along in a social group; and 
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extreme or persistent misconduct, such as steal- 
ing, lying and truancy. The clinic offers also 
an advisory service to parents, teachers, social 
workers and even young people themselves, 
whose problems are not perhaps unique or 
extreme but on which help is needed. 
I. I. NELSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
HigH SCHOOL 


QUOTATIONS 


PURPOSES OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 

MECHANIZATION of thought is a peril in Great 
Britain as in other countries, and the suppres- 
sion in the universities of several European and 
other countries of all independent thought and 
critical discussion of the principles of govern- 
ment, or of the meaning of life, throws a special 
responsibility upon British universities if the 
Greek tradition of candid and intrepid thinking 
about the fundamental issues of life is to be pre- 
served for mankind. 

Training for citizenship is a part of this wider 
question of training for life, but the two can 
scarcely be separated in any discussion of educa- 
tion to-day. Both the school and the university, 
each within its own limits, must endeavor to 
give its students a training for life, and this is 
even more important than training for a par- 
ticular vocation or career. It is at last becom- 
ing more widely recognized that it is scarcely 
possible for a university to equip its students 
with the technical knowledge which might be ex- 
pected to be of immediate use to them in any 
branch of industry they may enter on leaving 
the university. The detail of technical work can 
in fact be mastered only by practical experience 
after the student has left the university. The 
tunction of the universities in training scientific 
workers and technical men for industry is rather 
to give them such a knowledge of the principles 
of science and technology that they are able to 
bring trained minds to bear upon the under- 
standing of practical problems which they en- 
counter in their industrial or professional life. 
| The stimulation of thought, the widening of 
ts horizons, the development of the faculty of 
judgment and the evoking in its students of the 


energy of the soul in which Aristotle found the 
essence of true well-being, are the essential con- 
tributions to education which characterize the 
university rather than the schools. The dissatis- 
faction with many graduates of universities to- 
day is largely due to the fact that their pri- 
marily specialized training has robbed them of 
the essence of a university education and left 
them unequal to the demands which the major 
problems of life and industry make upon them 
when questions of value and judginent are in- 
volved. Moreover, specialization in itself is not 
so much criticized as premature specialization 
and the inadequate foundation upon which it is 
built, with the result that many of those com- 
pleting long courses of study at a university in 
medicine or science, for example, are in danger 
of being uneducated persons. 

Professor Hogben showed convincingly in his 
lecture how ability to sort out the real issues 
and to think clearly on the values as well as on 
the scientific and technical factors involved, are 
demanded to-day in our political leaders and in 
some degree in those who elect them. The pro- 
fessional aspects of after-life are to-day scarcely 
the major preoccupation of the universities, at 
least so far as they are not linked up with the 
wider question of training in thought which they 
give to their students and of the linking of 
thought to action. 

It is no part of the duty of a university to 
inculeate any particular philosophy of life. 
Never, however, was it more important than it 
is to-day that it should stimulate and train its 
graduates to think strenuously about the great 
issues of right and wrong, of liberty and govern- 
ment on which for the individual and for the 
community a balanced judgment is essential to 
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a rational life. Without overlooking the place 
of research in the functions of a university or 
the desirability of upholding the value of learn- 
ing for the sake of learning, the linking of 
knowledge to action is of such supreme impor- 
tance at the present time that even the research 
activity of the universities needs to be reorien- 
tated so as to secure that the advance of knowl- 
edge proceeds on a more even front. Only when 
our research effort is directed in some relation 
to the fundamental needs of society can we hope 
to redress some of the evils which the rapid ad- 
vance in the physical sciences as compared with 
the biological or social has brought in its train. 
An undoubted consequence of the redistribu- 
tion of our comparative research effort between 
the physical and the biological and social sci- 
ences in the way urged by Dr. Julian Huxley 
or Professor W. McDougall, for example, would 
be not merely the fertilization of thought in the 
social sciences and the breakdown of barriers 
between them but also the stimulation of thought 
generally in these fields. As in the physical scei- 
ences, we might witness significant advances 
through the overlapping of traditional dis- 
ciplines in several branches of knowledge. 
Given this redirection of research effort and 
the stimulation of thought in social and bio- 
logical problems, the training of men and 


women who will bring unprejudiced minds, 
critical powers and moral courage to bear upon 
the new and difficult problems which they must 
meet in this era of physical science should be- 
come much simpler. To some extent, the ab- 
sorption of the graduate into industrial or other 
employment may become a simpler problem be- 
cause he will be better fitted to take any place 
as an intelligent member of the community, 
though the warning of the University Grants 
Committee in regard to the limitation of the 
members of those entering a university needs 
to be kept in mind. Nor can we overlook the 
importance of that early training for citizen- 
ship which those entering a university should 
share with those whose school education finishes 
at the post-primary or secondary school educa- 
tion stage. There at least must be laid a foun- 
dation from which a university can fittingly 
start to impart, not a mere training for liveli- 
hood, but a training for life and for leadership, 
so that its graduates are distinguished by a sense 
of values, a wide vision and a capacity for the 
creative thought and judgment which require 
only the ripening of experience to enable them 
to bring a trained mind to bear on any of the 
problems with which they may afterwards be 
confronted in their professional, industrial or 
civic life-——Nature. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
POLICY OF THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION! 

THE National Youth Administration, econ- 
ceived as a relief and an emergency organiza- 
tion, has given succor in a time of stress to thou- 
sands of American youths. Without its assis- 
tance those whom it has helped could not, by 
and large, have begun or continued their eduea- 
tions. By putting students into schools and by 
keeping them there it has indirectly furthered 
the other desirable objectives of keeping these 
same youths out of competition in a labor mar- 
ket in which those seeking employment were far 
in excess of those necessary to do the work that 
was available. 

1 Adopted on July 24 by a group of educators 


invited to Washington to advise the National Youth 
Administration on its program for 1936-37. 





The beneficial by-products of the National 
Youth Administration have been of greater 
value than could have been anticipated. That 
which was started as an apparent necessity 
turned out to be an interesting and rewarding 
social and educational experiment. 

The National Youth Administration has given 
invaluable experience to the many who have 
participated in it, has broken down barriers 
between teachers and students, has quickened the 
interest of many a faculty member in the per- 
sonal problems of those under his direction, has 
made it possible for students to share in project: 
that otherwise would have been closed to them, 
has glorified work and dignified labor, has 
thrown light upon the relationship between 
practice and theory in education, and has 12 
most fortunate ways supplemented other emet- 
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veney programs involving recreation, adult edu- 
cation, nursery schools, CCC camps and the 
like. Best of all, it has centered the attention 
of education upon things that ought to be done 
and things that students ean do, and has bred a 
hope and an expectation that much that has been 
begun or has been envisaged will some day come 
to fulfilment. 

The National Youth Administration came to 
the schools of the land with startling suddenness. 
It is no wonder that mistakes were made. But 
the institutions have generally taken the assign- 
ment seriously, have appreciated the responsi- 
bility that accompanied the freedom of adminis- 
tration that was allowed them and have done 
their utmost to serve the agency and the interest 
of the students whom it was designed to assist. 

Educational institutions now join other or- 
vanizations in looking hopefully toward a time 
when the emergency that gave birth to many 
measures shall have passed. When that day 
arrives, such governmental agencies as the Na- 
tional Youth Administration can no longer be 
perpetuated on the grounds of relief. 

Manifestly the sudden abandonment of the 
National Youth Administration or a radical 
curtailment of its activities would work a hard- 
ship upon many students who have entered 
schools, under the benefits of this program, 
upon institutions that have now accommodated 
themselves to larger enrolments, upon extra 
teachers who have been added to help care for 
the increased registrations, and upon related 
agencies which have come to depend upon stu- 
dents now available to them through aid pro- 
grams. This in turn would have a marked effect 
upon unemployment. The implications involved 
in these possible changes are of sufficient import 
to warrant careful study. 

Your committee would point out that on the 
basis of past experience it is reasonable to as- 
sume that economie recovery will not of itself 
banish human ills, or do away with the under- 
privileged, the indigent, the diseased. The 
genius in the attic and the illiterate in the slums 
will still be with us. 

Even with the return of general economic 
comfort there will still be a disheartening num- 


ber of young people who will not be able to fulfil 


their legitimate dreams. Secondary school sys- 
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tems and state universities have led us toward 
the conclusion that all young people who desire 
an education are entitled to it to the limit of their 
capacities, but nothing in our planning has made 
this a reality. 

In the light of these and other considerations 
your committee feels that it is highly desirable 
that the relief agencies of the government that 
have to do with the welfare of the youth of the 
land and that established governmental agencies 
responsible for general educational policies begin 
now to consider seriously the problems that will 
obtain when the National Youth Administration 
will no longer be justified as an emergency 
organization. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the vivid 
experiences of the depression have done much to 
enliven our social consciousness. Quite apart 
from administrations, social apathy must not be 
the price that we will pay for a return to pros- 
perity. Our evolving social philosophy has 
gradually brought us to a point where we expect 
the national and state governments to lead in 
promoting a better social order. 

Students who are interested in art, architec- 
ture, biology, engineering, industrial arts, medi- 
cine, dentistry, teaching, recreation, social work, 
government research, statistics, journalism, lit- 
erature, psychology and the like can, if they but 
be given a chance to do so, render valuable ser- 
vice in helping to promote a better day. To 
allow them as large a participation as possible 
in projects that have educational value and so- 
cial ability would seem to be the part of wisdom 
and economy. They have demonstrated their 
eagerness and their ability to work as they learn. 
They have served acceptably, and have profited 
from their experiences. Their native abilities 
constitute the greatest potential asset of the 
nation. 

Much of the social desirable work that needs 
to be done and much of the work for which col- 
lege students are best adapted is most urgent 
and is certainly not limited to the communities 
in which these young people are attending 
school. This gives rise to the suggestion that 
vacation work, if available, would in many in- 
stances help them quite as much as has work 
during the college year. 

The questions that arise suggest the complex- 
ity of the problem. Shall federal aid to stu- 
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dents be continued after the emergency has 
passed? If so, who shall administer it? To 
whom shall it be made available? Shall the 
state or the communities from which the indi- 
vidual student comes be required to share in the 
expense of his education? Shall assistance to 
him be in the form of loans or scholarships, or 
shall it be in payment for work performed? 
What provision shall be made for the specially 
gifted but wholly impecunious youth? What 
can be done for the youngster who is flounder- 
ing with respect to the choice of a vocation? 
How can trained young men and women be 
placed when they are ready for employment? 
These and a score of other fundamental ques- 
tions can easily be asked but can not readily be 
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answered. Your committee poses them, hoyw- 
ever, and would like to feel that the acceptance 
of this report would pledge the members of this 
group to a thoughtful and helpful cooperation 
with those of the National Youth Administra. 
tion who are now with such sincerity devoting 
themselves to the problems of the group that js 
our national concern. 

Witiiam E. Aupermay, 

Chairman 

J. Hituis MILLER 

James T. HAMILTON 

B. L. StrRADLEY 

D. H. GarpNER 

Paut W. CHAPMAN 

Haroutp C. JaQuitu 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PREPARATION FOR THE POSITION OF 
DEAN OF MEN 

A COMMITTEE Was appointed at the 1935 meet- 
ing of the National Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men to study the question of prepa- 
ration for work as a dean or adviser of men and 
to “formulate answers to questions concerning 
courses that might be desirable for prospective 
deans and advisers of men.” The committee 
was composed of Dean James W. Armstrong, 
of Northwestern University, Dean H. KE. 
Speight, of Swarthmore College, Dean J. J. 
Thompson, of St. Olaf’s College, Dean Geo. B. 
Culver, of Leland Stanford University, and 
Dean Fred H. Turner, of the University of 
Illinois. The committee made its report at the 
annual meeting of the association at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, on April 30, 1936. The 
question had been discussed informally at sev- 
eral previous meetings of the association, and 
the committee undertook to secure from deans 
and advisers of men all over the country their 
opinions in regard to preparation, its nature and 
other pertinent facts. One hundred and twenty- 
eight replies were received to questions sent to 
one hundred and seventy-five deans and advis- 
ers, and their replies served as the basis for the 
report presented. 

Of the 128 men answering, 71 gave their titles 
as “dean of men.” The remaining 57 had a 
variety of titles. Many were deans of men and 


professors of some academic subject, there were 


deans of men and vice-presidents, health con- 
ductor, director of athletics, ete., and many had 
titles as dean of students, dean of student life, 
dean of undergraduates, men’s adviser and proc- 
tor of men. 

It seems clear from the replies that the pres- 
ent-day group of deans are a nondescript group, 
in so far as formal preparation for the work is 
concerned, and that they have been selected on 
the basis of personal qualities, practical experi- 
ence and demonstrated ability to work with stu- 
dents far more than on a basis of scientific 
preparation for the type of work. 

The group reporting listed 30 different types 
of academic degrees which they held. The A.B. 
degree led with 88, M.A. 84, Ph.D., 37, B.S., 33, 
M.S., 20, and then a long list of 1 to 7 per degree 
and including everything from theological de- 
grees to professional degrees in engineering. 
Two listed degrees in veterinary medicine and 
surgery. 

Previous experiences in educational and busi- 
ness fields showed the widest sort of variation. 
Of those reporting, 104 mentioned teaching i 
colleges and universities, 45 reported collegiate 
administration experience, 44 had taught in high 
schools, 29 were authors of technical papers, 2/ 
reported business experience, 23 had been 1 
the Army or Navy, 16 were former ministers, 
9 had held state positions, and there was 4 
further assortment of experiences, ranging from 
newspaper work to service as a deputy sheriff. 
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It seems clear, therefore, that previous prepa- 
ration and experience has not presented any 
formal preparation for this group who are 
actually serving as deans and advisers of men. 
The question, therefore, becomes not only one of 
how to best prepare an individual who desires 
to become a dean or adviser of students, but it 
also raises the question as to the desirability 
and practical value of formal training for such 
work. A number of institutions are now offer- 
ing individual courses which purport to be 
preparatory for this type of work; the question 
of the value of such courses seems to be debat- 
able. Some report them to be of excellent qual- 
ity and of real value, while others say they are 
of little or no use to the person who is or is going 
to be engaged in such work. 

The question was asked, “Which subjects in 
your own preparation have been of greatest 
value to you in your work?” Eleven stated that 
no specifie courses were of most help, but 62 
said psychology courses, 45 courses in education, 
31 said simply a general liberal arts course, 30 
listed sociology, while smaller groups mentioned 
business courses, English, philosophy, religion, 
science, biology, hygiene and law. 

In answer to the question, “What experiences 
in your preparation have been of greatest 
value?”, 66 reported teaching and educational 
administration to be the most helpful. Work 
with young people was a poor second with 22; 
activity work in college, 20; business experience, 
\7; religious work, 12. There were 32 miscel- 
laneous reasons given, from Army life to eon- 
tacts with great teachers. 

A statement presented to the group for reply 
which brought forth a tremendous number of 
suggestions was: “Some outstanding deans have 
stated that a dean of men has inherent qualities 
in his personality which qualify him for his 
work, regardless of his preparation and depart- 
ments of study. What are these qualities? 
What is your reaction to the statement that a 
dean of men is born and not made?” 

Twenty-five agreed bluntly with the statement 
that “they are born and not made.” Several 
added pertinent comments to their statements, 
‘s: “I would select a man from my own faculty 
with proved attitudes”; “Qualities ean not be 
placed in individuals through courses”; “It is 
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not a question of education at all, but rather 
one of personal qualities inherent in the indi- 
vidual.” 

Twenty-two disagreed with equal bluntness 
and such statements as: “Any one with the 
proper attitude can fill the office’; “No royal 
blood is required”; “Hokum.” 

Seventy-five agreed with the statement, but 
qualified it with the statement that training can 
be of definite service. The remainder ignored 
the question. 

The replies in regard to inherent qualities 
which are helpful to success in the work were of 
tremendous variety. Social traits, as sympathy, 
tact, tolerance, understanding, interest in stu- 
dents, modesty, were mentioned most—248 times. 
Second were temperamental traits, patience, 
humor, sincerity, frankness, courage—108 times. 
Mental traits were third—mentioned 91 times— 
common sense, fairness, judgment. Next came 
moral and ethical traits of character—ability to 
win confidence, honesty, trustworthiness—men- 
tioned 53 times. Volitional traits or will power 
were listed 41 times—adaptability, firmness, 
leadership, industry. Finally, physical traits, 
as good physique and manly bearing, 11 times, 
and special aptitudes as memory, 6 times. Natu- 
rally, these traits were described in many differ- 
ent terms, but these are the general classifica- 
tions. 

The question, “If you were asked to outline a 
course for a student hoping to become a dean of 
men, what subjects would you include?” gave 
the deans a double opportunity to name courses 
which they had taken and found most valuable 
and eourses which they wished they had taken. 

Several made general suggestions, 57 men- 
tioning a broad liberal arts course, 17 any 
academic subject as a major field, and 10 said 
that graduate work was essential. 

In tabular form, the courses specified as most 


desirable were: 

1. Education ........... 123 8. Hygiene 32 

2. Psychology .......... 114 9. Seience (other 

3. Liberal arts than biology) 21 
COUT one 81 10. Biology . 16 

. Sociology occu. 17 11. Religion .. 8 

. Philosophy . 45 12. Law eae 6 

3. English ou... 44 13. Engineering l 

7. Business courses.. 42 14. Miscellaneous 9 


There were numerous comments along with 
these suggested courses, such as: “I do not know 
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what to exclude. More important to pick the 
man than to choose courses for him”; “Other 
than the social sciences, I do not think there 
are any particular fields or areas in which 
courses need to be offered for an embryonic 
dean of men”; “I do not think it necessary or 
desirable to set down a curriculum. This would 
create clever office executives rather than deans 
of men’; “The man is of most importance, the 
subjects are of very little importance”; “Not 
too much abnormal psychology”; “The right 
personality is infinitely more important than the 
subjects”; “Not much psychology, social science 
and personnel studies until after the bachelor’s 
degree”; “Avoid college administration and per- 
sonnel work; these courses are not sufficiently 
developed”; “Advising and vocational courses 
should be avoided; they are more of a handicap 
than an advantage”; “Have at least one year of 
graduate work outside the field of education” ; 
“Psychology as taught in the class room is un- 
desirable”; “A curriculum purporting to turn 
out a trained dean of men tends to bring men 
into the profession who although academically 
trained are doomed to failure”; “I have yet to 
meet a psychiatrist who had the proper under- 
standing of executive management and I know 
of no course of instruction which would include 
this training for such a person”; “We are mak- 
ing a mistake in assuming that we can ever 
build up a course of study to turn out deans 
of men.” 

Finally, the deans were asked to suggest 
means of securing practical training which 
would be most helpful to an aspirant to the posi- 
tion of dean of men. Again came the great 
variety of suggestions. Apprenticeship to a 
dean of men was the most common suggestion— 
mentioned 68 times; 43 suggested work with 
student activities; 30 listed administrative 
duties; 27 thought counseling and interviewing 
would be helpful; 18 suggested dormitory proc- 
torship; then came a long list of smaller groups, 
as business experience, supervision of housing, 
work in boys’ camps, teaching in college, travel 
and even manual labor. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the study, the following facts seem per- 
tinent relative to preparation for work as a 
dean or adviser of men: 
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(1) Graduate work is desirable, if possible 
through the doctorate. 

(2) Teaching experience and educational ad- 
ministrative work are helpful. 

(3) Courses taken by deans of men which 
have proved most helpful have been psychology, 
education, general liberal arts and sociology. 

(4) Experiences which have been most valu- 
able have been teaching and educational admin- 
istration work with young people, business 
experience and religious work. 

(5) Most deans feel the most successful men 
in the field are born with inherent qualities 
which aid them or are essential, but their effee- 
tiveness can be increased by further training. 

(6) The most important inherent qualities in 
a dean of men are social and temperamental 
traits, and these inherent qualities are equally 
essential, if not more so, than specific training. 

(7) If deans were outlining suggested courses 
for prospective deans of men, they would in- 
clude particularly education, psychology, liberal 
arts courses, sociology, philosophy, English, 
business and hygiene. 

(8) In order to secure practical experience 
other than academic, deans of men suggest as 
the most effective method apprenticeship to a 
dean of men. 

Frep H. TURNER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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